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—mainly Eskimos—inhabit the bleak and lonely 


120.000 Square Miles 


of Labrador, where, from November to April, there is no break in 
intensity of the cold. 

For many years our Missionaries from our four stations at Makke 
Hopedale, Nain and Hebron have laboured on, ministering to the needs of 
people in one of the most inhospitable and sparsely populated but fruitful fie 
Will you please remember them in your prayers and with a gift to 


Pradon A+ ssociation in uttid of sonhce 5. Laan, ie, Se 


President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., L.C 
WAepesaWienee ox: 


27 PAUL ST., FINSBU 
V4i = LONDON, E.C.2. 
ISSIORS * A British Society directed by a British B 
The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732.) 
Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the 


Moravian Church, one in every seventy-five of whom are jonaries, as compared with about 
one in five thousand among Protestant Churches generally. 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the Associ 
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ELEMENTARY MEDICAL TRAINING 
FOR MISSIONARIES 


AT 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Instruction is given in Physiology, Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, 
and TROPICAL MEDICINE and HYGIENE, etc. 





A NEW SESSION BEGINS ON OCTOBER {st 





ACCOMMODATION FOR RESIDENT STUDENTS 


Full particulars on application to 


THE PRINCIPAL, LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
LEYTON, E.10 
































1 1 8 4 6 ‘UNUM CORPUS SUMUS IN CHRISTO’ 1946 


CENTENARY OF THE 
UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER 
JANUARY Sth to 12th, 1947 


- In January 1947 the Universal Week of Prayer attains its Centenary. For 
* one hundred years it has been the privilege of the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance to maintain this concert of international prayer and praise which, 
under God, has now become so established that there is no part of the 
civilised world where it is not observed in larger or smaller gatherings. 


Will you make, or help to make, arrangements for a local united observance 
of the Week of Prayer? It is unnecessary to stress the tremendous 
importance of prayer, and united prayer, at this time of international 
' anxiety, albeit of unparalleled opportunity facing the one Church of Christ, 
i of whose members it can truly be said: ‘We are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 


a Write to-day for the Universal Centenary Programme. All communications should be addressed to the 
: General Secretary, World's Evangelical Alliance, 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1. 


| Telephone : MUSEUM 0019. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Christendem, Westcent London’. 








peumer JUST PUBLISHED 


The CENTENARY VOLUME of THE 
WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


*“GOODLY 
FELLOWSHIP?’ 


BY DR. J. W. EWING 
PRICE: FIVE SHILLINGS. POST FREE 5/6. 








| To the General Secretary, 
World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organization), 
30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1. 


Please send me........................copies of ‘GOODLY FELLOWSHIP,’ for which | enclose 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN sTUDIES| | F*eSbyterian 


University of London, W.C.1 Church of England 





Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 


LANGUAGES Recruits wanted for work in 
The School provides elementary SOUTH-EAST CHINA 
and advanced courses in most MALAYA 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in BENGAL 
the following seven departments : Mini 
P inisters 

India and Ceylon W ¢ r 

S.E. Asia and the Islands OMnen 

Far East Educationists 

Near and Middle East Doctors and Nurses 

Africa eae ie | 

ee mma 


Rev. W. SHORT, ™.A., 8.D. 


Special attention is given to the Miss J. GALT, B.A. 


linguistic training of missionaries. 


Refresher courses and opportuni- PRESBYTERIAN GHURCH HOUSE. 
ties for research are provided for 134 GEORGE STREET, 
those on leave. LONDON, W.1 























100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


founded in 1841 still carries on its work of (1) Training students as fully qualified Medical 
Missionaries ; over 300 have been helped to go out under the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society; 36 to the Church Missionary Society; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these formerly United Free Church of Scotland); 19 to 
the English Presbyterian Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary Society; 18 to the 
Methodist Missionary Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian Church; 6 to the China 
Inland Mission; 13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various others. Two accepted 
Missionaries working with the Red Cross in Free China. The number of students 
at present in training is 24. 
2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh where these students work; and (3) Maintains a 
ospital in Nazareth and Damascus. Will you help to send Ambassadors of Love and P 
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throughout this troubled world P 
Office: 56 GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 8 
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BS! 
we would 
see Jesus 


TH spiritual darkness of Central Asian peoples can only be dispelled 
as her diverse races are given'a vision of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
Redeemer and Saviour. 


The challenge to evangelize is imperative and urgent. 
Write to-day for prayer literature. Your prayers will count. 


CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 
47, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


Director: Rev. Ernest E.Grimwood. 


Hon Treas": Brig. Gen! H. Biddulph, CB, CM. G, DS 0 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


has a number of vacancies for women doctors, nurses, 
teachers and evangelists in 


INDIA AND CHINA 


The cost of maintaining the existing work continues to 

rise in both countries, and the Society appeals to all its 

friends and subscribers FOR AN INCREASED INCOME 
in 1946. 


The women of India and China need our prayers and 
ask for our help. 


Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 
19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
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Ludgat 
Wuar are the basic values of The Upper Room? Why has it grown to be the 
most widely read religious periodical in the world? What can | expect The Upper 
Room to do for me? How can The Upper Room make me a better Christian? ae 


The Upper Room encourages regularity in one's devotions. With its brief page it 
is a constant reminder that we need to set apart at least a portion of each day for AN 
communion with God. 
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The Upper Room gives helpful guidance to one's devotions. Many good people it os 

have been discouraged in their devotional life because they have not known what Thet 

passages of Scripture lend themselves best to contemplation and inspiration or how be | ~ 

to frame their prayers. The Upper Room lifts up selected passages and offers sug- Bu 

gested prayers. Chris 

tions 

The Upper Room brings to one the enrichment of the thoughts of other minds and ai 

hearts. Many Christians from all over the world contribute to it. Thus it opens up onde 

new avenues of thought and offers the benefit of the interplay of many minds. instar 

more 

Get a copy of the October-November-December issue now at your church, or if ductic 

not available there, send us your individual subscription today. Ten or more copies ate 

: . er : ociet 

to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in U. S. No 

Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, Schoo 

40 cents; four years, $1.35. Order from to rec 

yr e 

THE UPPER ROOM from. 

Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tenn. NATIO 
—_—s— = | 104-5 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
WORKERS 


GOD MAKES HISTORY. Studies in 
the rte lad Israel. By oe 


CLEAVER, B.D. 2/6 
THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. By 
A. W. HARRISON .. 2/- 


EFFECTIVE RELIGION. pane 
and Ideasfor Discussion. ByT.E.JESSOP 5/- 


ROUND THE CLUB-ROOM FIRE. - 


E. H. HAYES and R. G. MARTIN 3/6 
PROGRAMME POSSIBILITIES FOR 
CHURCH YOUTH CLUBS .. 1/- 


THINKING THINGS OUT. Talks 
About Godand You. By W.N.CARTER 1/6 


SERVICE OF YOUTH RROR. v 


D. EDWARDS-REES ° 3/6 
IN HIS MIGHT. A Book of Devotions. 

By L. E. COX 1/6 
CHRIST THE KING. A Book of Re- 

sponsive Services. By G. S. PAIN 9d. 


THE OTHER CHILD. A Nativity Play 1/6 


FIFTY YEARS FOR YOUTH: History 
of the Guild. Story of the Guild, with 
Photographs. By L.E. INGRAM a. ae 


(Postage extra on above) 


Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 























WHOSE DOMINION! 
By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


Challenging and compelling, this new book throws down 
the gage to a world adrift. The Gospel is shown in its 
correct setting—a needy World—not one country or 
neighbourhood. All those seeking spiritual rearmament 
will find here the inspiration needed. 


2s. net, postage 2d. 


NEWS ! 


The work of the London Missionary Society, on a world- 
wide front, vividly portrayed in pictures. A kaleidoscope 
of the Church at work ; its need and the resources of a 
great enterprise. A fascinating and instructive book. 


1s. net, postage 2d. 


BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 


INDIA LOOKS AHEAD 


Whether at home or abroad, there is the same need of 











PRA PCT IT NE ie Oe Magy Pry! 


IS REUNION 
AN IMPOSSIBLE IDEAL? 


Of course not, though at present 
it seems a very distant ideal. 
The things which divide Christians 
are too serious and too real to 
be ignored. 

But that does not prevent 
Christians of different denomina- 
tions co-operating in many ways. 
They have been doing it through 
the instrumentality of the Nat- 
ional Sunday School Union, for 
instance, since 1803, and nowhere 
more effectively than in the pro- 
duction of Sunday School litera- 
ture and requisites by this famous 
Society’s Business Department. 

No matter what type of Sunday 
School yours may be—and we have 
to recognise that Sunday Schools 
vary enormously—you can get the 
lesson help and equipment needed 
from the N.S.S.U. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104-5 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, —£.6.1 
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the y dynamic. Inthe first volume noted above, 
Britain's task in the evangelism of its own sons and 
daughters in those days of reconstruction, reconsecra- 
tion and opportunity is strikingly told and humorously 
illustrated. 


The second volume deals in the same way with the 
situations confronting Christians in troubled India. 
These books are vital and the first of a new series designed 
to cover all work in L.M.S. Fields. 


Each 9d. net, postage 1d. 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


In a day of confused thought and loyalties, when the 
Church is struggling with problems of reconstruction 
and even survival, comes this potent plan for a New Ad- 
vance of the Christian Church in a tottering world. 
The author is acknowledged as a virile and far-seeing 
leader, and his plans for the next ten years will be eagerly 
read by all who long to take part in a new crusade 
against the forces of inertia and indifference 


1s. net, postage 1d. 
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“ATLAS A” 
is nw NON-LEACHING! 


Already the most efficient Wood Preservative 
obtainable, ‘Atlas A’’ has been improved and 
given two important new attributes ! 

“Atlas A” is now definitely non-leaching. 
Once in the wood, it is there for good. Even 
torrential rains cannot wash it out ! 

Secondly, timber treated with this im- 
proved “Atlas A”’ can now be painted, 
stained, polished or varnished without any 
prior preparation of the surface ! 

In its improved form, ‘‘Atlas A’’ still affords 
complete protection against termites and other 
wood-destroying insects. Still acts positively in 
arresting no preventing Rot and Fungi. Still acts 
as a fire-retardant. 


“Atlas A’’ is supplied in a Concentrated form, 
for dilution with water. Application remains ex- 
tremely simple—brush-coating or immersion. Send 
now for latest literature describing the . . . 


IMPROVED 


CLAS: 


1162) OMAASIAAI NIK, 
Available in two grades—STANDARD and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 
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Agents in principal commercial 
centres of the world, including 
the following : 


Bercuan A, de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
Congo ville 
Nogueira & Co., Leopold- 
ville 
BritisH C. Melhado & Sons, 
Honpuras Belize 


B. W. Inpizs Stockists throughout 
Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd, 
P.O. Box 84. Colombo 
Fr. Eguat. es Barnier, Brazza- 
AFRICA Gone 
Inpu,. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd, 
P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd. 
7 Old Court House St. 
Calcutta . 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd, 
Ucanpa P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Bolte Postale 
161, Louis 
. H._V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter 
maritzburg 


NaTAaL 


Ruopssia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 


wayo and Ndola. 
Tanoanyixa J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd. 
ar-es-Salaam & Tangs 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box | 
2233, Johannesburg 
West British & African Eng. Co. 
AFRICA Ltd., Accra, Sekondi, 
Lagos, and Freetown 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Editor—NorMaN GoopatL, M.A. 
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Advisory Editorial Board 
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ercial THIS IS OUR FAITH | TEACHERS’ GUIDES To RELIGIOUS 
By JOHN DOW, M.A., D.D. | INSTR 

Professor of Knox and Emmanuel Colleges.! Canada. A well-established — eins already issued 

“Tico” in the British Weekly writes : “1 am amazed in four grades. Send for full List of latest Titles. 

at the quality and success of Dr Dow’s exposition. 

























opold- jidonot know whether to commend this book more CHRISTIANITY GOES INTO ACTION 
preachers who would expound the faith system- _..._ By ERNEST H. HAYES 
aically or for private Bible study by, those who want 45 vivid biographies in lesson form for older classes. 
Sons, know what is this Christian faith.’ In glorious procession pass before the teacher and 
limited; orders executed in strict rotation. class a mighty cavalcade of champions against evil, 
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. Ltd. | “The planning of this book is exc 
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impartation of Life. 


Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS| 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
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in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 


with many special collections. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn,, U.S.A. 


Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 
Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION | 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., 


LL.D., President. 
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The Missionary-Artist 
Looks at Hlis Job 


by Ronald Owen Hall 
Paper, 50 c. 64 pp. Reprint, 1946 


% This small booklet by the Right Rev. 
R. O. Hall (Bishop of Victoria, Hong 
Kong, since 1932) deals with the mis- 
sionary’s job and the relevancy of it. One 
chapter is significantly entitled “The 
Importance and Unimportance of Being a 
Missionary”! A great many provoca- 
tive ideas are set forth, always graciously, 
giving one’s thinking a definite stimulus 
even when in disagreement. 

As R. H. Edwin Espey says in the Fore- 
word: “Not the timid of heart or the 
rigid of mind, but the receptive student 
and the lover of missions will find here a 
voice of experience, prophetic and mellow, 
revealing a larger knowledge of what God 
intended missionaries to be.” 


International Missionary Council 
156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


A popular reprint 
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“NEW BUILDINGS 


ON. 


OLD FOUNDATIONS | 


by J. MERLE DAVIS | 


This mission handbook deals with culture | 
changes, environment, obstacles and 
resources, methods and _ techniques | 
particularly applicable to the younger 
Churches. ‘It is presented with the | 
conviction that the post-war era offers 
an incomparable opportunity for using | 
these principles (of co-operation and | 
interchange of ideas) in the world-wide 
program of missions.” 
Price—Cloth, $1.75 (8s. 6d.); 
$1.25 (6s.). 320 pages. 
INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


156 Fifth Avenue 2 Eaton Gate 
New York 10,N.¥. London, 8.W.1, England 


paper, 
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THE BIBLE 
OFF THe 
RATION! 
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WAITING ON THE WORD! 
By NORMAN GOODALL 


BNE of the most significant symptoms in the religious life of our 

time is the widespread sense of need within the Christian 
Church itself for a leadership which will express God’s most 
characteristic word for the strange new times in which we live. In 
younger churches and older, in mission boards and committees, in 
all our "agp and preparations for oecumenical gatherings, whether 


national or regional conferences or world meetings, the same need 
is explicitly acknowledged. We want to be given grace to hear and 
to make articulate for others God’s most characteristic word for this 
particular period of history. And our hunger for it is sharpened by 
the conviction that God is the kind of God who has this word to say. 
It is unthinkable that He should have brought His Church through 
such years as these last without intending it to hear a new word of 
His grace, and to receive new powers of proclamation and witness. 
Now despite the strength of this conviction and the urgency of 
our need, it is a solemn fact that this decisive word of Christian 
leadership has not yet been given in spirit and in power. Many 
words of wisdom and guidance are being received and spoken. 
Many facets of the Eternal Gospel are being expounded afresh in 
their relevance to this and that situation. Old lessons are being 
fe-emphasized and new ideas being provoked ag we make our 
provisional estimates of what war-time experiences have meant in 
this part of the world and that. But none of these things—nor the 
sum total of them—constitute the creative word which the Church 
is needing to receive and the world to hear in this dawn of a new , 
a wonderful and a terrible era in the history of the race. I make 





1 An address given at the Conference of British Missionary Societies, July 11-1 3, 
1946. 
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this judgment with a grave sense of responsibility and a desire to 
learn what lies behind the fact. Is it due to God’s silence or to our 
deafness? Is it that ‘we want to go faster than grace’, or that in our 
presumption we would dictate times and seasons to the Holy Spirit? 
At least we can humbly claim that the endeavour to hear has been 
there. I recall two or three significant occasions lately which illustrate 
what I have in mind. It was my privilege earlier in the year to be 
present at Geneva for the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. The occasion was deeply moving. There was 
the visible reunion of those who had in their nationality been 
enemies. There was the coming together of men who had suffered 
deeply, endured, resisted and witnessed in faith and who each 
vould testify to the wonderful works of God through the agony of 
the last years. Surely—it was felt—out of a gathering such as this a 
decisive message will be given to the world Church and to the 
world through the Church. A sub-committee on the ‘Message of 
the Committee’ was therefore formed. It was a powerful group, 
humanly and spiritually speaking, including men of the calibre of 
Bishop Berggrav, Professor Kraemer and Pastor Niemdller. At the 
end of the meeting a message was issued. It is composed of good 
words, eternal truths with apt topical applications. It deserves wider 
circulation than it has yet received. It will repay careful study and 
it may well go on serving many useful purposes. But it is not the 
Word that will run like a fire through the earth and break hearts 
or make men or set all the bells a-ringing, and from this standpoint 
Bishop Berggrav was right when at the end he said, ‘I’m ashamed 
of it’. I would dare to make the same judgment upon another en- 
deavour to make articulate that decisive Christian leadership which 
the world needs—the Report of the Commission set up by the 
British Council of Churches on ‘the Era of Atomic Power’. Here 
again, in the circumstances which gave rise to the Commission and 
the purpose to which it was addressed, it was right for the Commission 
to work expectantly and for its work to be awaited in the same spirit. 
Now the result is a weighty document which demands attention. 
It contains insights and observations of immense importance and I 
believe it constitutes a real and profound contribution to the total 
travail out of which further light and leading will come. But the 
decisive, dynamic, emancipating word which might rally the Church 
and save the world from destruction has not been vouchsafed 
through it. 

I take yet one more illustration of my concern. In January 1946 
there was held a remarkable conference at Cambridge on the subject 
of Evangelism. Its text was Towards the Conversion of England— 
the document which has deservedly won world-wide attention. Its 
deep concern was the situation presented in that Report and for 
several days it held in close fellowship of thought and prayer a 
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group of widely experienced and representative Christian leaders. 
Again, incidental comments were made and proposals offered which 
were full of spiritual suggestiveness. At more than one point it 
looked for a moment as though the group was in fact being brought 
under that corporate sense of spiritual mastery and direction out of 
which a great movement may be born. But just as surely the moment 
assed, and although by the end of the Conference ‘a good time was 
d by all’, as yet it has not provided that distinctive leadership 
which will take us nearer the conversion of England. 

I have chosen three illustrations—none insignificant—betokening 
the Church’s hunger to receive and its readiness to listen to a clear 
and decisive word of God for this critical moment in our human 
story, and it is no cheap criticism of great and earnest endeavour 
which leads to the conclusion that for the most dynamic and 
characteristic Word of God to this generation we are still waiting. 
That is the solemn religious fact alongside which our discussions 
take place in this conference, beside which we are pursuing our 
endeavours to understand what has happened to the Church in this, 
that and the other part of the world in the agonizing years just 
gone. In all this we are seekers, hungry students of the oracles of 
God, questioners, waiting—and forced to acknowledge that God is 
demanding from us the discipline of further waiting and searching. 
There are certain consequences of this which I touch upon briefly. 

Firstly, it gives to all our Christian study of the present waa 
situation a profound earnestness. This applies to all our exchange of 
news concerning the Kingdom—in our committees and discussions, 
our preparations for further conferences, our mission house corre- 
spondence with the field, our contacts and conversations one with 
another as servants of the Word. The undertone of all this is the 
grave earnestness of listeners for the Living Word. 

There is consequently demanded from us an attitude that sounds 
paradoxical but is characteristically Christian—infinite patience but 
intense alertness. Patience—for we cannot command the time and 
place of God’s speaking; we cannot know how much more discipline 
and agony of mind He intends us to go through before the essential 
Word is given. It is His Word and He must speak. Yet intense 
alertness, for at any moment, in any event, through any voice, there 
may be sounded the first note wick will give the key to the word of 
leadership we need. 

Secondly, uniting both patience and alertness there is the need 
fot deep humility, which acknowledges again and again that it is 
on Him that we wait and that we can only live by a Word that 
proceeds out of His mouth . . . humility that trembles lest the long 
waiting should at the last prove to have been due less to God’s 
silence than to our deafness and to our unworthiness to be recipients 
and heralds of the Word. 
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Thirdly, there is demanded faith in the periods of waiting and 
in the silences of God no less than in times of His activity and in 
the moments of His speaking. Even if it is because of the Church’s 
unworthiness and our sin that the Word tarries, there is more to be 
said about it than that—the more that God will say in forgiveness 
and power and proof of His unfailing mastery of the whole situation. 
On the other hand, if it is in spite of the faithfulness of the Church 
and the obedience of saints that God demands more patience, then 
it is as the result of a higher, not a lower, wisdom than ours that He 

auses before breaking the silence. “Thou art sore troubled in mind 
or Israel’s sake. . . . Lovest thou this people more than He that 
made them?’ That is the God on whose world mission we are engaged 
oor ig whose Word we wait for the new leadership that His Church 
needs. 

I have elaborated this notion that even amid the intense activity 
of to-day the Church throughout the world is spiritually caught up 
into one of the great waiting periods of Christian history, because I 
believe the total situation is as serious as this, and because it points 
to the greatness of the gift for which we wait. When I dared to pass 
that judgment on the Message of the World Council, the report 
on the Era of Atomic Power, the conference on Evangelism, it was 
not to belittle their significance but to remind you that if in this 
wholly new era the world Church is to act and speak in a manner 
commensurate with its epoch-making character and the majesty of 
the Gospel, a more dynamic word than has yet been given must be 
vouchsafed us; and we must not settle down into contentment with 
less than this. We must not try to fob ourselves off with some bright 
new idea in evangelistic method, or some fresh emphasis in mission- 
ary policy, or some new device in oecumenical organization. It is 
a new era in Christian experience, Christian conviction and Christian 
witnessing that must dawn, something at least as vast in its ultimate 
consequences as the birth of the modern missionary movement one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and if it is to be spiritually comparable 
to that, in form and method it will probably have to be something 
radically different. It is for that new something that we wait, for 
this that we read the signs of the times and eagerly scan the news of 
what God has been doing in the churches through these last years 
of testing; it is for this that we wait and pray. 

I believe, then, that our work is set within one of the great 
waiting periods of Christian history. But waiting, for Christians, is 
not inactivity. True, it includes the discipline of endurance and a 
core of inner passivity upon which the creative spirit of God can 
work; but it be involves activity, practical obedience, and I want 
next to urge that, as part of the waiting, there is demanded of us 
swifter obedience to the secondary insights granted to us—especially 
those which have come through our oecumenical experience. I use 
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the term ‘secondary insights’ only in distinction from those major 
disclosures and leadings which mark the great epochs of Christian 
history and for another of which we are waiting. But such ‘secondary’ 
leadings as I have in mind are by no means insignificant and they 
are proof that in the providence of God there is always a lamp to 
our feet if not a light to our whole path. Do you ever stop to think 
of the insights given to you in your missionary service, in the 
experience of your society and church, within the fellowship of our 
oecumenical committees on which no action has been taken? The tale 
is really an appalling one. Have you had occasion lately to dip into 
the reports of Edinburgh 1910, Jerusalem 1928 and Tambaram 
1938? Are you familiar with the International Review of Missions? 
As one of its compulsory readers and looking through back numbers 
as well as current ones I am startled by the wealth of Christian 
insight which has become embalmed in its pages. Here are fertile 
notions which are not merely the result of speculative desk-work 
but which come to us mostly from that most significant breeding- 
ground—the local parish (mission or younger church) where action 
and reflection on its meaning can be most vitally conjoined. Within 
this sphere of what I have called secondary insights our oecumenical 
contacts and means of communication have made available to us a 
wealth of interesting reading, and the more that National Christian 
Councils and Conferences of Missionary Societies get busy on what 
has become their characteristic activity—surveying situations, co- 
ordinating views, generalizing about possible developments and 
even making recommendations (in general terms) about urgent 
needs, the greater the mass of interesting reading available to us. 
But this constitutes a perilous situation. It is a spiritual principle 
that only insights acted upon lead to revelation; inaction may result 
in blindness—imperviousness to that creative Spirit for whose 
presence and power we express ourselves as longing. 

In this connexion there is a question which is constantly recurring 
to me about the future of our oecumenical consultations. I agree 
that at a time like the present, after long years of separation and lack 
of free communication between one another, there is great need 
and absolute justification for our convening a certain number of 
conferences for the sake of renewing personal contact and learning 
from one another what God has been doing with us and saying to us 
throughout these years. But granted the return of normal communi- 
cations and contacts I wonder if we may not have to recognize that 
one of the most characteristic expressions of oecumenicity in this 
modern period—viz. the conference or world meeting in which 
certain general themes are handled and certain general conclusions 
reached—has run its appointed course and already fulfilled its main 
purpose? From Edinburgh 1910 to Tambaram 1938 (including 
multitudes of conferences smaller in scope but similar in technique) 
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there will always stand on record a classical period in this particular 
type of oecumenical experiment. Its significance is considerable and 
lasting and I am not for a moment belittling it. But I see at least the 
possibjlity that in the next great chapter of oecumenical progress 
what Dr Visser ’t Hooft calls with particular meaning ‘oecumenical 
conversations’ should take place at a different level. Oecumenical 
and interconfessional they should certainly be, but those taking 
part in them—and they would necessarily be limited in number— 
should be responsible for acting upon what they decide and they 
should address themselves to particular projects which are precise 
illustrations or applications of a general principle or general theme. 
I think this may be applied to such a subject as that handled in the 
N.C.C. report on Theological Education in India. Here is another 
volume which makes interesting reading. It could be discussed 
ad infinitum in the general conferences of people who may have 
something illuminating to say on the subject as a subject of dis- 
cussion. But if all that happens in the next few years in regard to the 
report is that sort of discussion, our last state will be worse than the 
first. The Report makes general affirmations (relevant to other 
fields beside India) but it culminates in specific recommendations 
in regard to the future of Serampore, Bishop’s College, Leonard 
College, Bangalore United Theological College, and the creative 
value of this document has to be tested and proved at the point of 
these particular recommendations. I see a possibility of a series of 
small but exceedingly responsible conferences on_ theological 
education in India composed in any given case of responsible 
representatives of societies affected by a particular recommendation 
(British, American and Continental), certain members of the staffs 
and local governing boards of the colleges concerned, and similarly 
responsible representatives of the churches in India which the 
particular college serves. We might add a Chinese representative 
of similar —_ colleges in China. Such a conference, in my judg- 
ment, would be far more than just a local and particular follow-up 
of a principle advocated by the N.C.C. Commission. It would be 
this, but the different degree of responsibility attaching to it, the 
new element of committal belonging to it (plus the fellowship, 
worship and interchange of thought which are the basic features 
of an oecumenical conversation) would—I believe—make it an 
occasion from which creative leadership of a new dynamic quality 
would emerge. For other purposes and in certain connexions the 
older type of conference may be continued, but I am thinking here 
of the most characteristic technique for the future, at the point 
where leadership is most critically needed. 

Now I am confessedly thinking aloud, but this notion, whatever 
its merits, springs from my conviction that a new obedience to such 
secondary insights as have been granted to us is now a. pre-requisite 
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of further light and power in Christian leadership. What the world 
Church needs is ssahaiey much less talk about global strategy and 
post-war planning (in those terms which by their nature remain 
general) and more administrative action, experimental obedience at 
those points where light has been bestowed. 

These ruminations have as their single underlying motif the need 
of the whole Church for a new quality in leadership before it can 
speak and witness with power to the world to-day. I want to give 
expression to one more concern which has been deepened by this 
first spell of experience in an oecumenical secretaryship and which 
is related to this same need. The great moments in Christian leader- 
ship and in the Church’s saving activity towards the world have, 
I believe, been invariably worms Trsnern 4 by new insight into the 
significance of the Person of Christ in thought and experience. A 
deepened christological apprehension—theologically and devotionally 
—has been one of the keys (the master key) to the new era of creative 
Christian activity. Now, as the curtain is gradually lifted from those 
scenes which have so long been hidden from us through the years 
of war, what I am looking for more hungrily than anything else is, 
so to speak, fresh christological evidence—evidence from the older 
churches that those who have long been familiar with His Name 
and with the Church’s classical affirmations about His Person, have 
found more in these things than ever; evidence from younger 
churches that those whom circumstances have left more alone with 
Christ than they ever expected have in fact seen more of His glory 
and of the startling relevance of the Incarnation, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection to this new era in which we find ourselves. This is the 
evidence for which I am looking, and I have to confess that so far 
I am still looking more than finding. That fact, I hope, is mainly 
because this is not the news which first gets into oecumenical 
memoranda where subjects like devolution, integration, closer 
co-operation and all the rest of it trip more easily from the type- 
writers. But it is surely within these oecumenical opportunities that 
fresh news concerning the greatest News of all might be expected, 
interpreted and shared. In seeking this I am not looking for a de- 
votional escape from those other responsibilities which, within the 
arena of oecumenical debate and action, are also part of our Christian 
obedience—our policy shaping, our wrestling with organization and 
so on. These things we must still do for love of the Name. But in 
relation to many of these hardy annuals of our oecumenical -dis- 
cussions I believe we have reached a point where only fresh christo- 
logical insights will liberate new ideas and new power. This is the 
root of the problem of missionary candidature, and of recruiting 
for the ministry and missionary service of the younger churches— 
twin aspects of the problem of ‘Christian man-power which underlies 
almost all our other problems. And it is more relevant than most 
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people think to all the other questions which give us headaches in 
committees. 

At the beginning of this year Dr John R. Mott visited Europe for 
the first time since the outbreak of war. In the course of an informal 
conference with old friends and new there was a sombre discussion 
of the problems and perils which still confront us, yet Dr Mott 
continually returned to the accent of hope and confidence. At last he 
was challenged to state afresh his ground for such an attitude, and 
his immediate reply was: ‘We have a larger Christ’. To some of his 
hearers that seemed just a characteristic bon mot. But on the validity 
of it all else depends—including the very continuance of our work 
in the evangelization of the world and the building up of a Church 
which will be neither younger nor older but alive with the agelessness 
of grace. God grant that as in these first post-war days we rejoice 
in renewal of contact and ‘commune together and question’ we may 
be granted evidence—transmitted from this country and that but 
manifestly coming from ‘another country . . . far beyond the stars’— 
shaming us and quickening us to fresh adoration and obedience to 
the Lord of Life Himself, beside whose eternal power and glory 
even the dawning of an atomic era is but an incident. 

NorMAN GOODALL 








IMPLICATIONS OF THE USE OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCIPLINES BY CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


By CECIL W. GIBBONS, B.Sc. 


HE Christian attitude to science varies according as the dominant 
interest is practical or theological. The theological approach 
to the problem of the relation of Christianity and science envisages 
the task as the reinterpretation of the old Faith in modern terms 
and the ultimate creation of a synthesis which shall satisfy the 
demands of intellectual integrity. The practical Christian worker 
has another outlook. His method is selective. He chooses the facts 
and theories and techniques of science which will enable him to 
work with understanding. He is content with a relationship best 
described as a parallelism. The purpose of this paper is to suggest 
that this parallelism contains the dilemma of our times, and that its 
resolution is not only the clue to more effective witness in the world 
but also the major theological task of our day. 

This conclusion has emerged out of some twenty years’ reflection 
upon my experience as missionary and parish priest. My initial 
lack of a scientific understanding of man and society inevitably led 
to the settlement of problems more by the guidance of precedents 
than by the light of clear knowledge. An earlier scientific training 
made it impossible for me to shirk the disturbing conclusion that 
I was meddling with processes I did not understand. Some years 
study of anthropology helped me to penetrate to the sources of 
these perplexities, but only to find myself faced with the contra- 
dictions involved in this duality of instruments. 

I must confess that I am not a little uneasy at bringing forward 

ints which contradict more commonly held opinions and with so 
ittle evidence to support my contentions. Space prevents the 
inclusion of all that I have collected, though even this at present 
is by no means adequate. But I believe that my approach to 
these matters has opened up profitable lines of thought. As a busy 
parish priest, with little time and competence and advantages save 
the ever present sense of inadequacy, to speed research, I feel 
that it is incumbent upon me to place these thoughts before those 
more adequately placed to judge their worth. I shall refer mainly 
to anthropology and the mission field, but the argument applies 
Spally to all scientific disciplines and to all fields of Christian 
work, 

The employment of scientific disciplines by Christian workers 


raises the old problem of the relation of Christianity and science 
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on a new level. It is the reconciliation of the often divergent dictates 
of two independent bodies of thought, each with its own excellencies, 
The scientific instrument yields detailed knowledge about man and 
society where the Christian is sterile. But it also produces cogent 
arguments for the pursuit of policies which traditional Christianity 
as emphatically condemns. We find it difficult to substantiate our 
position in scientific terms because our premises are different. So 
far as we cannot do this the charge is justified that our attitude is 
based upon arbitrary values out of touch with specific social 
realities. Yet there is evidence that this so-called ‘Puritan conscience’ 
rests upon a profounder understanding of man and society than 
that possessed by science. For scientific advice rests upon the illusions 
of inevitable gradualness and progress which marked the hey-day 
of humanism. By its tenacious hold upon the doctrine of the 
‘remnant’ or creative minority, implicit in all missionary activity, 
and by its rapid abandonment of intellectual flirtations with 
utopianism and return to the apocalyptic viewpoint of Scripture, 
Christian thought undoubtedly penetrates to deeper levels of the 
social process. Science has a tendency to drift with majority move- 
ments and to have its objectivity warped by unconscious western 
prepossessions, especially when it comes to the evaluation of the 
religious aspects of social phenomena. The Christian has a ‘feel’ 
based upon centuries of experience that some trends are moving 
society towards inevitable breakdown, and that others, seemingly 
of little account, bear the promise of a higher integration. 

The tension created by this duality of instruments cannot be 
accepted as creative, because in practice it leads to loss of nerve. 
To rely mainly upon the scientific instrument leads to hesitation in 
following specifically Christian policies. The pressure of secular 
thought tends to their accommodation to its own short term and 
material aims, and so to a growing reliance upon imposed forms 
rather than inward convictions; and to the manipulation of social 
masses rather than to the edification of individuals. The very 
abundance of the knowledge and advice which science proffers 
makes it difficult to hold fast to specifically Christian insights. 
Small wonder, therefore, that many turn away and ‘get on with 
the job’, which is no less an omen of loss of nerve. The reason for 
the conflict is clear. ‘The two bodies of thought are erected on different 
presuppositions, follow different methods and employ different 
criteria and terminologies. We are driven to think in terms of one 
or the other. Thus our fundamental problem emerges; it is the 
creation of an instrument which will resolve this dualism, and 
which will be capable of elaborating the insights of the Faith with 
the wealth of detail and with the precision which only the employ- 
ment of the inductive method can effect, and which will enable us 
to out-think secular social science in its own terms, and also to 
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wrest the initiative in constructive social action from the hands of 
the secular world. 

That a synthesis of this character is our supreme practical and 
theological need is attested by a large number of considerations of 
which I can only give a few. Reinterpretation and synthesis are the 
classical tasks of academic theology. Reinterpretation was necessi- 
tated by the rapid growth of scientific knowledge; but the major 
intellectual adjustments demanded by the discoveries of Galileo, 
Darwin and Freud have now been carried out successfully. The 
ultimate task of theology is conceived as the creation of a synthesis 
which shall do for the modern world what the scholastic synthesis 
achieved for medieval civilization; but this rested upon the accept- 
ance of two essentially static bodies of knowledge, the Bibles of 
Divine revelation and Aristotelian learning. But this state of affairs 
has passed away. Finally, the historical fact must be kept in mind 
that the syntheses of the ancient and medieval worlds came as 
climaxes to the conquest of major portions of the globe for Christ. 
Unity of outlook was at first implicit in the practical approach of 
the Church to its problems, was hammered out explicitly in_ its 
everyday activities and slowly embedded in its institutions. 

Thus it seems to me that the emergence of science as a formalized 
instrument of research confronts the Church with an unprecedented 
situation. The classical conception of a synthesis is now out of date. 
The time has come for a synthesis on a deeper level and for one 
of a dynamic character. Intellectually, the Christian forces have 
reorganized after retreat from territories they should never have 
occupied, those of the physical and biological sciences. We have 
also, to continue the figure of speech, regained our mobility. The 
emphasis placed upon a ‘once for all delivered faith’ wholly and 
precisely embodied in classical propositions has given way to a 
realization that they are symbols pointing beyond themselves. We 
have the fulness of Truth and we have it in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. We know our apprehension of Him and His meaning to be 
hindered by our vanities and ignorances. With growing knowledge 
and richer experience and deeper faith we come to see Him more 
as He really is, and marvel that we could ever have seen so darkly. 
Theology is being increasingly studied in its context of living re- 
ligion where alone its full meaning can be found. On the side of 
science there is a mellowed understanding of its nature. The part 
played by insight and imagination in the creation of science is now 
recognized. The scientist must have the vision of the seer. Science 
no longer regards itself solely as a body of knowledge but as an 
active process. Science and religion reveal themselves as ways of 
life. Present knowledge must pass away for we know only in part. 
The only lasting synthesis, and the only valid one for the new 
conditions of human life, will be in the marriage of what is eternally 
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true in these two ways of life to form the wholeness of one person. 
ality, in the bond of one common faith, and for the achievement 
of one superlative end. 

The possibility of such a synthesis lies in the fact that the in. 
ductive method is an integral part of the true religious life. Primitive 
science, or a ‘science in the making’, is to be found in all huma 
societies. Every tribe, no matter how low in the cultural scale, has 
a body of knowledge based upon observation and experiment. It is 
embodied in customary usages, technological and -linguistic. But 
sufficient emphasis has not been placed upon the fact that alongside 
this form of primitive science * also exists what can only be 
termed primitive psychology and sociology. For example, relation. 
ship terms embody a series of behaviour patterns between persons 
of different status. Practical experience has demonstrated that their 
observance leads to individual well-being and social harmony, 
their disregard to confusion. Similarly, a wide range of empirical 
and rational knowledge concerning human life is embodied in 
proverbs, myths and folk-tales. Their truthfulness is dramatically 
attested by their inclusion alongside concrete historical evidence by 
Dr. A. J. Toynbee in his Study of History. It is humbling to find 
that what to only a generation or so ago were idle tales ring truer 
to human experience than its own self-confident social theories. 

This rudimentary science was present among the Hebrews in an 
exceptionally high degree, due to their intensely moral conceptions 
of Yahweh and of their relationship to Him. What are usually 
spoken of as moral truths are, from our present standpoint, frag- 
ments of empirical knowledge. Certainly these social valuations 
were framed against the simpler, pastoral standards remembered 
from the past, and in this respect their science was normative 
rather than positive. But this is equally true of the social thought 
of the Greek thinkers, yet this fact does not exclude them from an 
honourable place in the history of science. My purpose, however, 
is not to raise the vexed question of the nature of the social sciences, 
but to contend for the relevance of the Hebrew contribution, a 
course called for by its exclusion from the majority of discussions. 

The Hebrews possessed the faculty of inductive thought to an 
exceptionally high degree, and they applied it to the most complex 
of materials, man and society. Their preoccupation with human 
problems prevented them from applying their gifts to simpler 
spheres of study, and so cut them off from the discovery of formal 
analytical methods and a mastery of the art of tencraserey Rader 
Instead the Hebrew seers exercised that intuitive faculty, which 
they also possessed to a high degree, and which it is now admitted 
plays a creative réle in the growth of science. They had a flair for 
seizing upon the vitally relevant aspect or case which was the clue 
to the whole complex situation with which they were confronted. 
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Their impetuous thought was unable to halt itself to work out its 
implications for secondary aspects of the problem, but passed on 
to the enunciation of a far-reaching generalization concerning man 
and the social process. It did not even stop here but, almost in the 
same breath, applied the discovery deductively to the specific case 
with which it was confronted. It was all summed up in a ‘word of 
the Lord’. 

We can do no more than glance at the process. “Ihe heavens 
declare the glory of God: and the firmament sheweth his handy- 
work.’ Here is empirical and rational knowledge, an aspect of nature 
upon which the Hebrew mind has fastened. From this pier grounded 
in the natural order there springs upwards and outwards a mighty 
arch of religious aspiration. This is all we can know. The manner 
of its completion from the other side is beyond our ken, though we 
may advance our theories of inspiration. As the Hebrews’ powers 
of observation improved and their deposit of knowledge increased 
and the purpose of God unfolded, so they penetrated from the out- 
ward and awe-provoking aspects of the natural order to its more 
profound harmonies. “Ihe ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth not con- 
sider.’ Our sluggish, logic-chopping minds think of the prophet 
groping round for a neat story to point his sermon. This is not the 
way of the Hebrew seer. Rather he has been pondering the perver- 
sities of the times ‘with groanings which cannot be uttered’, fastening 
his mind upon this and then upon that, groping after the truth 
which he knows is there, when suddenly his eye is caught by a 
simple exhibition of the trustful relationship which exists between 
man and beast. The incident becomes luminous and pregnant with 
meaning. In a moment the genius of his thought has generalized a* 
common scene into a universal truth and deduced therefrom the 
eneance of, and the remedy for, the present distress. The lives 

men are monstrously unnatural, and the way back to happiness 
is not through ritual, but by a return to God-ordained natural 
telationships. 

The apotheosis of this development is in Jesus Christ. His 
teaching embodies a wealth of empirical knowledge couched in the 
vivid imagery of the Hebrew seer. ‘He maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.’ Above all we see this element in the parables. These have 
a their foundations empirical knowledge of a truly profound order 
concerning human nature and social processes, insights which, 
along cumbersome scientific avenues of approach, the world is 
only just beginning to reclaim from the cynicism in which they 
have been engulfed. 

Space forbids further exposition, but the line can be traced 
through Butler, Paley, the Bridgewater Treatises, and so to our 
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own times in which the evolutionary theory has shed a flood of 
light upon the process of creation and so magnified our conception 
of its Creator. An intimate relationship exists between empirical 
and rational knowledge and religious faith and convictions. Further- 
more, in the Hebrew tradition these elements are united into one 
indivisible whole. We may well enquire whether this wholeness of 
outlook and response is unique and constitutes the human conditions 
of revelation. In any case, in their seers and, above all, in that 
tremendous Figure who gathers up all in Himself we are to see the 
nature of the religious life in the fulness of its many functions, 
There, this scientific element is the foundation of His teaching. We 
must ask ourselves whether Christian thought has not permitted 
this integral function to wither, and whether our supreme task is 
not its reinvigoration. 

This unformalized inductive element is present in all truly 


creative theology. The Vincentian canon, viewed in the light of | 
these considerations, takes on a modern ring. The strong scientific | 
element imparted to the Alexandrine school by Clement and which | 


reached its peak in Origen established what was virtually a compara- 
tive study of religions and cultures and thereby provided the active 
forces of evangelization with a potent weapon for the conquest of 
the pagan world. The fundamental stand of orthodoxy in the great 


controversies was upon the facts which they refused to encroach | 


upon in the interests of mental tidiness or to accommodate fashion- 
able philosophies. Even in the African school this element was not 
in abeyance. Tertullian in his treatise on baptism follows a line of 
argument dependent upon an exhaustive analysis of the nature of 
water. His categories are artificial, but he had no better. The point 
“is to note this rudimentary inductive element and that it is an integral 
part of his theological discipline. Augustine provides another ex- 


ample. It is misleading to regard his work solely as a theological 


reaction from Pelagianism. A genius, possessed of rare introspective 
powers, he described his own rich mental and spiritual life with 
amazing precision, honesty and literary skill. Generalizing upon the 
one subject he knew so well, and framing his conclusions in the 
theological terminology of his day, he launched Augustinianism on 
the world. His theology sprang out of a native scientific aptitude. 
Had he consciously possessed the scientific method in its fulness 
there is little doubt that he would have been great enough to measure 
the evidence from his own experience alongside that of a Pelagius, 
and have discovered thereby a more balanced understanding of 
human nature and divine truth. 
Empirical knowledge has also been an indispensable element in 
the creative practical work of the Church. The master Christian 
rinciple of agape embodies this element of inductive thought. 
ollowing Anderson Scott, it contains three main elements, recog- 
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nition, consideration and care. It implies the organic unity of society 
and the necessity for a profound understanding of all the factors 
involved in a situation before action is taken. In a relatively simple 
society rule of thumb and common sense suffice for its application. 
The relief of widows, the care of the sick and poor, education and 
#0 forth follow as practical consequences of its acceptance. Thus 
the teaching of Jesus Christ conferred so large a measure of social 
insight upon the apostolic leaders that they were able to adapt their 
conceptions of the Christian life and of the Church to a rapid 
succession of unprecedented challenges, while their successors 
imparted such a solidarity and stability that the Church emerged 
victorious from three hundred years of opposition. Again, the rudi- 
mentary scientific technologies nursed by the Church during the 
Dark Ages, on the dawning of a new civilization, became the instru- 
ments for the expression of this agape. They repaid their debt by 
bestowing leadership and prestige upon their foster-mother, Holy 
Church. It follows from these considerations that agape in a complex 
world society, in which the sources of activities and their results 
alike are hidden from superficial observation, demands the use of 
this instrument of science, so providentially at hand. 

The revelation was completed in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
The Apostles’ expression of all that He meant was comprehended 
ina series of phrases, partly derived from their Jewish heritage and 

y spontaneous expressions of their own vivid experiences. 
attacks precipitated the need for their systematic exposition. 

For this purpose the instrument of Greek rationality had been for 
centuries in the making. The fruits of Hebrew and Greek genius 
merged in the creation of Christian theology. To-day this broad, 
deep river moves slowly to its confluence with another, the scientific 


| method. In the beginnings cf human history, as we have seen, 


ve science and primitive religion were hardly differentiated 
one another. But given the frailty of human nature, their 
temporary divorce was inevitable. The inductive method had to 
find itself in the relatively simple phenomena of the physical world. 
Ithad to discover its limitations in the biological sphere and grow 
more mellowed. It had to be free to grow into maturity. To-day, 
we witness the return of the prodigal in the emergence of a scientific 
study of man and society. But this is also the proper sphere of 
Christian thought and activity and from which there can be no 
ttreat. ‘The twain which the frailty of man put asunder God brings 


| together again. The time which lies ahead of us is comparable to 


glorious early centuries when the Gospel was young. 
Our task can be defined more accurately. Past ages accepted the 
tality of the transcendent order and the prime urgency of its prob- 
. The common man was really concerned about his soul and 
the thinker with the ultimate questions of God, man and the 
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universe. They lived in a world plagued by demi-gods, demonic 
agencies, magic and witchcraft. The task of the Church was to 
reduce this anarchy of lawless powers to the order imposed by one 
supreme and beneficent Will. In such a world the problem of the 
nature of God was a living issue.The best thought of the day was 
concentrated upon its solution. But we discover to our dismay that 
these doctrines and deductions therefrom awaken little response 
in our contemporaries. The truth of the matter should cheer us, 
When men do consent to ponder the possibility of the existence of 
God, the Christian attributes are generally accepted as axiomatic. 
Jesus Christ, when viewed in purely human terms, is no less an 
enigma to-day. He still bears che stamp of finality. We must also 
remember that religious fervour is not kindled by cold, deductive 
reasoning, but by an immediate apprehension of lively, holy truth. 
In the traditional sphere of Christian doctrine we are fighting 
ence The enemy has retired to other ground and there we must 
ring him to battle. 

The modern mind is absorbed by the problems of the temporal 
order. To the majority it is a welter of competing interests in which 
the individual is a leaf in the wind. Our task is to bring order and 
meaning into this confusion and despair. We must be able to point 
to God working in this world, and show men precisely how they 
can co-operate with Him. Our claim to possess insight must be 
vindicated by our obvious mastery of those very aspects of life which 
baffle and frighten our contemporaries. Men will always honour 
pene mastery of life more than systems of thought about it. 

e must outstrip the world in the knowledge of man and of society, 
and in its application to living. We must use the instrument of 
science better than science itself. We must out-think and outlive 
the world in its own citadels. God working in human life is the 
central theme of the Gospel’s answer to the need of modern man. 

In theological language the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is the 
focus of our  reideces It is significant that this has never been fully 
explored. In the creative period of theology it was settled; on the 
transcendent aspect by following the precedents beaten out in the 
Arian controversy; on the immanent, it was narrowed down, and 
even perverted, by the demon- and magic-saturated atmosphere of 
the times. We may also ask whether the linkage of the Logos 
doctrine with the Person of Christ did not render abortive the 
fruitful suggestions it contained for developing a doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. However, it does seem as if an adequate understanding 
of the divine activities in human life has to await a fuller knowledge 
of natural and social processes, which can only come with the 
mastery of the scientific method, which in its turn was dependent 
upon the long training of scholasticism, and which again in its turn 
could only develop after the establishment of the Christian doctrine 
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of God. Thus, the next step in the fulfilment of a historic task 
opens up before the Church. 

That a reconciliation of science and religion is impending is 
attested in the writings of both schools. The crucial issue is whether 
it will be effected by the Church and within the Church or without. 
My suggestion is that it will not be found in a synthesis of knowledge 
on classical lines, but of basic principles and dynamic methods. 
The insights of Christianity must be translated into the terms of a 
valid scientific hypothesis capable of yielding the detailed know- 
ledge and principles that are required for the guidance of Christian 
work in the modern world and, by extension, all activities that 
concern the life of man. My realization of the possibility of such a 
translation arose out of the search by inductive methods for a body 
of scientific principles to guide my own endeavours. The considera- 
tions advanced in this paper are a summary of an attempt to check 
the drift of my thought along scientific lines by the light of history 
and theology. I will add one more point with necncadiion implica- 
tions. The ancient world was concerned mainly with the inner world 
of values, the modern is pre-occupied by the outer world of things. 
We must create a new consciousness for man in which both are 
united. In its pursuit the life of devotion will acquire a new signi- 
fiance, and we shall be brought back to our vital religious task. 
Able once again to confront the world with more precise oophas 
and a wholeness of outlook, we shall drive issues back beyond 
rationalizations and blueprints to the deeps of men’s souls. Then, 
with the initiative regained, men may look to the sources of our 
inspiration and achievement and see Truth bared upon that hill of 

vary, more compelling and more wonderful, than science can 
ever reveal. 

; Cecit W. GIBBONS 








THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


By NICOL MACNICOL, D.D., D.Litt. 


» Sap duty of the Christian Church to its Lord can never be 
taken for granted or accepted as routine. When Bengel in his 
study used, we are told, to pause from time to time and say, “The 
old terms, Lord’, he was, we may be sure, reviewing and renewi 
the terms of his covenant, testing his sincerity and faithfulness. 
That is what the Church has to do in its relation to the world and 
in doing so it has ever anew to scrutinize its fulfilment of its obliga- 
tions. That scrutiny must always be vigilant, but surely never more 
so than in such an hour of judgment as to-day has brought to us. 

What I am attempting to provide in this article is a very cursory 
and selective survey of some of the missionary achievements of the 
Church’s past, concerned rather with the motives that lay behind 
them than with the success they attained, with a view to the 
strengthening of hope and the redirection of faith in this matter 
which concerns so deeply our prospect for the future of the human 
race. I have been encouraged in the attempt by the fact that there 
is now available for consultation a most comprehensive review of 
the whole missionary enterprise in the seven volumes of Professor 
Latourette’s History of the Expansion of Christianity. 

We must, however, begin with a reminder to ourselves of the 
root from which the whole of the diffusion of this religion across 
the world first issued and still issues. 

Have we any right to select a word or theme of Jesus and to 
claim that it is the mustard seed from which so great a plant has 
grown? He has Himself, we may say, done this for us. The subject 
of His earliest preaching, as the earliest Gospel tells us, was ‘the 

ood news of God’, the news, namely, that His Kingdom was at 

d. It is that seed that this Sower Himself first went forth to sow, 
just as it was of this also that He spoke to His disciples during His 
final converse with them, ‘speaking’, we are told, ‘concerning the 
Kingdom of God’. When we consider the Synoptic Gospels it 
becomes evident that we have in these words the core of Christ’s 
teaching, the mantra or word of power that He conveyed to men 
and that became a word of power because He spoke it. It brings 
to men both command and promise. It proclaims to them the good 
news that God has come and that God is coming, and in order 
that they may know this to be true it calls them to repent. It was 


Jesus Himself, as Professor C. H. Dodd affirms, ‘who first inter- 
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reted His own ministry, death and resurrection as the breaking 
in of the Kingdom of God’. Again the same writer describes for us 
what this formula implies: 


We stand before the judgment seat of Christ, and there we know 
that the judgment of God is also forgiveness and that through death we rise 
to life. It is through this process o judgment and redemption, death and 
resurrection, that history is always recreated from an inner centre, that is, 
out of the experience of those who have ‘received the Kingdom of God’, 
and are thereby committed to the labour and conflict through which the 
Kingdom is revealed.* 


These quotations may be taken as suggesting to us the power 
and the hope, the demand and the expectation that, taking their 
vitality and their authority from Christ Himself, have gone out 
through the world transforming it. When Jesus went out into Galilee 

roclaiming that the time was come and the Kingdom was at 
hand, what He was proclaiming, as St Mark says, was the good 
news of God, for it was God Himself who had come in a new 
theophany, a new demonstration of His power, invading the life of 
men. The hour had struck and God had descended, manifesting 
Himself in such fashion that those who had eyes to see could see 
Him and those who had ears to hear could hear His voice. So He 
says, “The Kingdom of God is in your midst’, that is, as Dr Rudolf 
Otto interprets the words, the ‘transcendent Kingdom is already 
throwing its mysterious shadows ahead; it is there working secretly 
and quietly as a secret power in the germinating faith of the first 
grey it renews and transforms and gives “peace and joy in 
the Holy Spirit” ’.? 

I have summarized or quoted these authoritative expositions of 
the central Christian message in order that we may be reminded of 
its main characteristics as what is not only a spoken word but a 
divine action. “The development of events in time’, to quote Pro- 
fessor Dodd once more, ‘provides successive situations in which 
the powers of the Kingdom reveal themselves.’ (Op. cit., p. 34.) 

Prose what has been said it is clear that a primary requisite for 
the coming of this Kingdom through the work of the foreign 
missionary lies in the relation of those who engage in it to Him who 
is not only its messenger but Himself its embodiment. Nothing, it is 
evident, can, as qualifying for this enterprise, take the place of an 
experience of ‘the powers of the age to come’, of some experience 
and even actual apprehension of the reign of Him who ‘for the 
suffering of death was crowned with glory and honour’, and through 
whose coming the Kingdom of God has come and is ever coming. 

That was why St Paul determined not to know anything among 
the Corinthians but ‘Jesus Christ and Him crucified’, why before 


1 The Kingdom of God and History, pp. 32, 35. Allen and Unwin, 1938. 
® The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, p. 73. 
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the Galatians he ‘placarded Christ as crucified’ and why we may 
say that his supremacy as a messenger of the Kingdom issued from 
his constant endeavour to know Christ through the fellowship of 
His sufferings and the power of His resurrection, ‘his nature being 
transformed to die as He died’ (Moffatt). Because Paul was thus 
enabled to drink of the cup of his Lord and to be baptized with 
His baptism, he sits above all other missionaries judging them and 
revealing ‘the powers of the age to come’. ; 

No doubt, if we knew how the lives of the other Apostles were 
spent we would find that they too were equipped with the same 
spirit to be messengers of the Kingdom. Legend at least tells us this 
of two of them—of Peter who is said to have turned back to Rome 
that he might be crucified there in his Master’s stead, and of 
Thomas who is said to have sold himself as a slave for thirty pieces 
of silver to the Indian king Gudnaphar. What they are described 
as doing literally they, no doubt, experienced not less really within 
their dedicated spirits. It may well have been judged, however, as 
some think, that the proper station of the Apostles was at the base, 
guiding the expanding Church, and that they did not disperse their 
efforts through the twelve regions of the earth which legend has 
allotted to them. However that may be, we may be sure that of 
many of the martyrs and confessors it was true that their witness 
was borne to the Kingdom through the same fellowship with Christ’s 
sufferings as that to which St Paul aspired. Through their witness, 
the heathen were made aware, as Tertullian says, ‘that he who fears 
to suffer cannot be His who suffered’. It is sometimes said of India 
that nothing can convince the people of that land of the truth of the 
Christian Gospel as would an asceticism in those who proclaim it 
that will outdo in grimness that of the Indian sannyasi, but there 
is no parallel between the two kinds of suffering. Whatever it is 
from which the asceticism of the sannyasi issues, it is not love, 
But one who aspires, as St Paul aspired, ‘to fill up that which is 
behind of the afhictions of Christ for His body’s sake which is the 
Church’ and who rejoiced, as St Paul rejoiced, to do so, is no 
ascetic, but one called indeed to proclaim the coming of the Kingdom 
and patience of Jesus. © 

Another of that company whose example may be cited was 
Raymond Lull, who lived in the thirteenth century in the midst of 
the struggle against the advancing Muslims, but who saw in them, 
as Professor Latourette says, ‘a great opportunity and a major 
crisis for the future of Christianity’. With extraordinary foresight 
as to what this challenge meant and how it should be faced, he 
pressed upon the attention of the Pope and Cardinals of his time 
the need for reform in the Church and the need also for systematic 
preparations for winning the world to the Christian faith. He saw 
that the Crusades had failed and that what they sought could only 
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be accomplished by ‘love, prayer and tears’. We may trace the source 
of his insight into the true way to the Kingdom of God to his own 
experience when, in the midst of a life of self-indulgence, ‘he was 
four times smitten by a vision of Christ in agony on the Cross’. 

The same qualification for apostleship—fellowship with the 
sufferings of Christ—is even more evident in the life of Francis of 
Assisi, who made three attempts to become a missionary to the 
Muslims and who, like Lull, realized how unworthy the Crusaders 
were to be reckoned as missionaries of the Cross of Christ. Wh 
was it, we cannot help asking, that the thirteenth century, in whith 
a remarkable religious quickening took place in Europe that had its 
first flowering in Raymond Lull and Francis and in the missionary 
ardour of the Franciscans and the Dominicans, was also the time 
when the Crusades were presenting so brutal a travesty of the 
significance of the Cross of Christ and of the way to the Kingdom 
of God? One reason why these ‘holy’ wars received the blessing of 
the Holy Father and his Cardinals seems to have been that they 
identified the Church with that Kingdom. That which was ordained 
by God, as the Church was, needed no other justification either in 
the eyes of the Popes then or in the eyes of the Anabaptists of 
Munster later. “To the Catholic’, Mr Christopher Dawson tells us, 
‘the Church was the Kingdom of God on earth—in via—the spiritual 
society through which and in which alone humanity could realize 
its true end.’ ‘Ecclesia’, he quotes, ‘et nunc est regnum Dei regnumque 
coelorum.’ Accordingly any course seemed justified that established 
that Kingdom of blessedness in our world. 


Against the Catholic view of the Church [he goes on], as the visible 
City of God, the Reformers set the Apocalyptic vision of an apostate 
Church, a harlot drunk with the blood of the saints, sitting on the seven 
hills and intoxicating the nations with her splendour and her evil enchant- 
ments. The true Church was not this second Babylon but the society of 
the elect, the hidden saints who followed the teaching of the Bible.* 


In the one case the Church on earth was exalted above moral 
distinctions as being a direct instrument of God in the midst of 
time; in the other it was apt to be considered an ideal ‘laid up in 
heaven’ with little practical concern with an evil world. The ‘Chris- 
tian Imperialism’ of Rome can be seen later in the division of the 
world between the Roman Catholic nations under the direction of the 
Papal See; and even Francis Xavier, as we shall find, was in- 
fected with the desire in the name of the Church to compel con- 
version. What we are concerned to note at this point in our survey 
is the danger that arises from the identification of the Church, 
imperfect and sinful as it is, with the transcendent Kingdom. 
Dr Karl Barth states the case with characteristic trenchancy : 


! The Kingdom of God and History, p. 210 f. and p. 206. 
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We know the Church, [he writes] only in its unlikeness to the Kingdom of 
God. The Church is directly constituted by the fact that the Kingdom has 
come near in the Epiphany of Jesus Christ, but only near, and that we 
still live in time which is not eternity. 

Why [he asks], only Church and not Kingdom of God? Why not God 
all in all? All the fanatics of all the ages have hammered at these closed 
doors—and the Church would be ill advised if it failed to do it along with 
them, if it could rest content with being ‘only’ Church. Nay, in its whole 
activity it must be looking out to this boundary. It must pray and cry Thy 
Kingdom come!—in other words it must be a waiting and a forward 
hastening Church. Here it really stands before its aim. But in contrast to 
the fanatics it will keep reminding itself that its very aim is also its limit. . .. 
Only the arrogance of a religious or moral enthusiasm could want to over- 
look or overrun that limit. (Credo, p. 148.) 


This arrogance, whether it be found in the Popes who called 
for the Crusades and in the cry Deus vult or in the Fifth Monarchy 
Men or the Anabaptists—whether it be found among Roman 
Catholics or non-Roman Catholics, is the negation and not the 
fulfilment of the prayer, Thy Kingdom come, for that prayer must 
be prayed and that end sought in the spirit of Christ and His Cross. 
Raymond Lull and Francis of Assisi detected this error and con- 
demned the Crusades. And yet even in the Crusades, in spite of so 
much in them that was made up of cruelty and ambition and greed, 
there must have been at the same time an element that reached 
deeper down to the true springs of spiritual passion, if it was the 
case that the Crusaders’ hymn was ‘Salve caput Cruentatum’, 
How this supreme motive can be combined with much that is 
incompatible with it even in the work of a great missionary we see 
in the next example I would cite. 

Francis Xavier was, by the test of his love for his Master and 
his fellowship in His sufferings, one truly called to be His messenger. 
If any member of the Society of Jesus was worthy to belong to a 
company so named it was surely he. When in his sleep in Rome on 
the eve of his departure for India his cries of ‘More, more, more’ 
awoke his companion, it was more labour and suffering for the sake 
of Christ for which in his dreams he was asking. He was no ascetic 
but a very human saint, a very courteous Spanish gentleman, a 
child-like lover of children, possessed of a great hunger for friendship 
and, we are told, ‘with his mouth full of laughter’. Surely, as we 
read his life, we are moved to say, this was a true apostle of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Yet while he knew in his heart, as Raymond 
Lull knew, that the only force that a missionary of Christ has a 
right to use is, as he says, ‘the force of love and charity’, Christianity 


was at the same time for him ‘a part of the political equipment of 


Portugal’ and he appeals to King John of Portugal to compel his 
Indian subjects to become Christians. Perhaps it is after all true 
that the view of the Church that the Jesuits and the Roman hierarchy 
of that time held seemed to imply that the end justified the means 
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since the Church’s authority was the absolute authority of God 
Himself. * 

It is clear that such a conception of the Church as this, claiming, 
as it did, not spiritual power alone, but temporal authority as well, 
gave a great gg for the extension of the Church throughout 
the world. The members of the Jesuit Order, which was and is 
still primarily a missionary Order, were expressly called to an 
obedience which had no limits. The Spiritual Exercises of its founder 
affirms this when it says, ‘We must be ready to renounce from our 
heart our private judgment, to obey in all things the Bride of Christ 
and this Bride is that Holy Catholic Church’. Thus the transcendent 
authority of the Kingdom of God is given into the hands of the 
priesthood of a very fallible Church which might prove itself, as 
the Protestants called it, a second Babylon. 

The belief that the earthly Church could claim this power was, 
no doubt, one reason why at this period the Roman Catholic Church 
was so much more active in its efforts to extend the borders of the 
Church than the non-Roman Catholic churches were. But there 
were other causes at work among the leaders of the Reformation 
which help to explain what appears to us a surprising lack of mission - 
ary ardour on their part. Professor Latourette gives six reasons why 
they fell behind the Roman Catholic Church in this respect and 
adds that the most important of them was the fact that they had 
relatively little touch with non-Christian peoples. In the case, 
however, of Luther himself and Melancthon, the reason why they 
do not call the Church‘ to missionary action was not that they did 
not believe in the universality of Christianity. Dr Warneck in his 
History of Missions has given a fully documented account of Luther’s 

sition. “The spiritual Jerusalem’, Luther says, ‘which is the 

ingdom of Christ, must be extended by the Gospel throughout 
the whole world.’ But, he goes on, ‘that has already come to pass. 
The Gospel has already been preached and upon it the Kingdom 
of God has been firmly established in all = under heaven, so 
that it now reaches and abides to the end of the world and in it we, 
by the mercy and compassion of God, are citizens’. It is likely that 
he was more ignorant of the extent of the world or at least less 
vividly aware of its human elements, than the Popes of that day 
were or the founder of the Society of Jesus. He was, of course, aware 
of the Muslim threat to Christianity. Indeed he denounces the 
Pope for ‘leading a Church army or a Christian army, for the 
Church must not fight with the sword’, but he specifically interprets 
the prayer, “Thy Kingdom come’, as a prayer that the Kingdom 
may come to us. Summing up the evidence Dr Warneck says, 
‘The systematic work of missions is, in Luther’s judgment—as 
Melancthon asserts on dogmatic grounds and the later orthodox 

1 See Saint Francis Xavier, by E. A. Stewart (Mrs Robertson). 
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theologians demonstrated at greater length—a work confined to the 
Apostles.’ 

Alongside of this was his view—shared by Melancthon—that 
the end of the world was imminent, that indeed its date was to be 
1558. ‘It is true’, Dr Warneck explains, ‘that Luther does not assign 
the nearness of the end as a reason for dissociating the duty of 
missions from the Church in his day; but this is simply because, 
even without that eschatological view, he knew nothing of such a 
duty.’ Calvin does not appear to have based his position on the view 
that the Gospel had already been preached to the whole world but 
that Christ penetrates like a lightning flash from the East to the West, 
‘We are taught’, he says, ‘that the kingdom of Christ is neither to 
be advanced nor maintained by the industry of man, but this is 
the work of God alone; for believers are taught to rest only on His 
blessing.’ There is perhaps some suggestion here of how a theory 
may put the brake on action—and Luther too tells us that God 
has everywhere His elect whom He may bring to faith by His 
sovereign grace. We remember how Carey was met with such 
arguments when he first pled the cause of missions. At the same 
time Calvin, we are told, took a practical and personal interest in a 
mission to Brazil. 

But if predestination may have had something to do with Calvin’s 
lack of missionary zeal, in the case of Luther it is more likely that it 
was pietism that obscured this duty from him. And yet Luther was 
aware of the peril of engrossment in emotional raptures and speaks 
with scorn of the Christian who retreats into a corner and cries, ‘0 
how I love God’, leaving the world to its fate. It has to be recognized 
that no Christian, however great, sees with equal clearness all 
aspects of his and the Church’s duty, especially when, as with the 
reformers, the call to nearer and more urgent tasks was so continuous 
and so clamant. 

For Protestantism this was only a temporary obscuration. The 
time was to come later when what the dust and noise of conflict had 
hidden was revealed and the claims and hopes of the Kingdom once 
more broke upon the Church’s view. The Popes were right in claim- 
ing the world for the Kingdom of God, though not for the unworthy 
Church with which they identified it. The recoil of Protestants from 
that Babylon resulted in an otherworldliness of outlook which the 
late Canon Quick describes as from one point of view the supreme 
tragedy of the Reformation, and which, in his opinion, ‘has ever since 
stood in the way of that very Gospel which it was the great hope of 
the Reformers to bring back’.' He finds two contrary movements 
contending in the post-Reformation world. On the one hand there 
is Catholicism seeking ‘a kingdom of good which is to include all the 
life of earth and to be realized upon it’, and on the other hand there 

1 Catholic and Protestant Elements in Christianity, p. 91. 
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is Protestantism with a tendency ‘to leave the world alone and merely 
to save individuals out of it’. 

It is easy to make too rigid a distinction between the two branches 
of the Church in this matter, but it is undoubtedly the case that 
these religious values need not be in contradiction to each other, 
but should be somehow reconciled and preserved. The transcendent 
Kingdom which has invaded our world must be entered by its 
members one by one, but what they enter is not a kingdom of saints 
in heaven, but a Kingdom which the Church is always seeking to 
establish whether it be ‘on this homely earth’ or ‘afterwards, worlds 
away, where the strange and the new have birth and power comes 
full into play’. What the end of the conflict shall be, when or where 
shall come the final disclosure of the Kingdom so that God shall 
there be all in all, is in God’s hands, not ours. “The Christian’, to 

uote Professor Dodd, ‘will never identify any limited objective with 

ie absolute which is the Kingdom of God; but knowing that the 
empirical order belongs to God he will work in and upon it under 
the constraint of the Kingdom.’ ? 

We may illustrate these two different but not contrary outlooks 
bya story of Carey and Christian Friedrich Schwartz when they were 
both at work in different parts of India, facing, probably, very different 
situations. Carey, newly arrived in Bengal, wrote to ‘the venerable 
Mr Schwartz’ enquiring as to ‘the inward religion of the heart 
among the converted heathen’, and Schwartz, looking, as his life was 
ending, at the Church that he had established in ‘Tanjore, replied, 
‘There is in all a good beginning. If another says, “But there is 
nothing perfect’, let him examine himself and then judge’. The 
Church is not yet the Kingdom. When the Kingdom comes the 
Church disappears. Meantime the Church itself comes under judg- 
ment and seeks the Kingdom in spite of the imperfection of its 
members. 

The road, travelling along which the religion of the Reformation 
transcended its individualism, can be traced as passing through a 
on of pietism which, deepened, perhaps, by the tragedy of the 

hirty Years’ War, and stirred to active effort by the needs of 
devastated Europe (not unlike the Europe of to-day), rediscovered 
the Church’s missionary duty. It was, however, when this movement 
came into contact with the Moravian Church that it can be said to 
have overcome its limitations and obtained a full view of its goal. 
The Moravian Church, otherwise known as the Unitas Fratrum, 
possessed, as its name indicates, one specific characteristic which 
could enable it to transcend the narrowness of individualism and 
which belonged to an older Church than that of Luther. The 
Moravians have a right to be recognized as the inaugurators (in 1732) 
of the modern missionary movement. They deserve to be so recog- 

1 Jbid., pp. 97 f. ® History and the Gospel, p. 178. 
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nized, if one may take as an example of the spirit that inspired them, think, t 
the story of how in that year they sent to the negro slaves of § sufferin 
Thomas in the West Indies two missionaries who were ‘willing to | it could 
become slaves themselves if that should be the only way of winni 


| See. 
the slaves of those islands for Christ’. This indicates how fully from | pate 
the very beginning this Church was moved by the finest tradition | 
of the missionary enterprise. In the Moravian Church the principle 
is accepted that ‘to be a Moravian and to further Missions are | 
identical’. ‘It is’, the Moravian Bishop Hasse claims, ‘above all else | It is n 
a missionary and a Union Church’, and these two characteristics,  fepers \ 
we know, are closely allied. ; ut 
Herrnhut was thus one of the well-springs from which fertilizing of men 
waters flowed forth transforming, through the Methodist Revival, ang to 


the England of the eighteenth century. When Zinzendorf as a boy 
established among his schoolfellows in Halle the Order of the | the mi: 
Mustard Seed, from his sowing there sprang a plant which grew to | been 
be the greatest of herbs, sending out its branches to the ends of the That is 
earth. bf that expansion I can say little here. The power in which 
the earliest sowers went forth to sow was the same in the case of these | from it 
later sowers. They could say with St Paul, “The love of Christ con- | jp the 
straineth me’. That love was not theirs to Him, and its constraint, | Christ 
as the Greek word St Paul uses seems to suggest, and as he repeatedly | redeerr 
emphasizes from his own experience, was something that pressed | 
upon him almost with agony. When we look at the messengers of | ; 
this later period in the Church’s history we find that to that central | 
compulsion others are added. There begins to be felt from this time 
on the attraction and inspiration of a new Church arising upon men’s 
view, a world Church, a new Humanity, the fellowship of the family 
of God, the Father. That entered, surely, into Carey’s vision as he this ge 
studied the maps on the walls of his school and of his cobbler’s shop, 
and it has become since then ever more and more of a reality. The | Gog!’ 
young churches taking form and vivid life before our eyes must | gogmo; 
surely entice our hearts increasingly to have a share in their making. | feljow; 
Certainly next to the motive of the love of Christ should be in the | tp gon 
messengers of the Kingdom the joy that was set before Him who | gint ¢ 
endured the Cross. ‘The fellowship of His sufferings should be united | gil} in 
in them with this fellowship in His joy. ‘no pla 
‘Joy in widest commonalty spread’, that is what the missionary | byt, hy 
enterprise of this new era has before it. The central motive remains Joye ar 
still of the love revealed in the Cross of Christ. It certainly was no of Bra 
less present in David Livingstone when in Africa he wrote in his Goq 
Diary in Latin the Jesu Dulcis Memoria, and added, “That hymn of | show 
St Bernard on the name of Christ, it pleases me so; it rings in my | heayer 
ears as I wander in the wide, wide wilderness’. As with St Paul and | ang g) 
St Bernard and St Francis, it was his Lord’s love to him that governed ct 
him, but he was moved at the same time—and more powerfully, | missio 
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think, than were the thirteenth-century saints—by the fact of human 
suffering, by a sense in his case of ‘the open sore’ of Africa, and how 
itcould be healed. The love that constrained him was the love of the 
crucified Christ, crucified in, as well as for, the enslaved Africans, 


Christ, 





Whose sad face on the Cross sees only this 
After the passion of two thousand years. 


It is not easy to be sure how much St Francis’s ministry to the 
ao was due to an ascetic strain in his religion as well as to the 

owship of the sufferings of Christ reflected in the sins and sorrows 
of men. To see them thus reflected is to learn anew their significance 
and to experience anew their power. 

The missionary enterprise of the modern era must. be moved as 
the missionary enterprise from apostolic times onward has always 
been moved, by the - of God manifested in the Cross of Christ. 
That is always the dynamic at the centre of the Kingdom of God, 
making it both a present fact and a future hope. But there follows 
from it and accompanies it more consciously, perhaps, to-day than 
| in the past, a sense of human woe as seen through the eyes of 
Christ and as reflected in His Cross, and likewise a vision of a 
redeemed world. That hope was perhaps obscured through earlier 
centuries because of the emphasis placed on the redemption of the 
individual, but in our day it has shone forth again, not so as to make 
us forget the other and primary truth, but to remind us of what it 
implies, a world brotherhood of men walking in the light and so 
having fellowship one with the other. 

The Stoics went as far as non-Christian thinking could go towards 
this goal, Marcus Aurelius especially. ‘He of old said’, he writes, 
‘““dear city of Cecrops’’, and thou—wilt not thou say “‘dear City of 
God!” ’ But this that the Stoic was aware of was only a sense of the 

cosmos, ‘a splendid mechanism’, as T. R. Glover describes it, not a 
| fellowship of persons. The saint of agnosticism reached out, perhaps, 
| to something more than that, a new and heavenly Athens; and a 

saint of Hinduism, Devendra Nath Tagore, went, I think, further 
| still in the same direction. He as an Indian theist had, as he tells us, 
| no place in his heart for the Nirvana of the Vedantist Upanishads, 
| but, he goes on, where ‘the soul remains eternally united in wisdom, 
love arid joy with infinite Wisdom, Love and Joy’, there ‘this Kingdom 
of Brahma eternally shines’. I think we can see how the Kingdom of 

God, the divine community which, as the world Church, begins to 

show itself to us on earth to-day and which will be one day in 
heaven, should shine upon us with a steadier glow than in the past 
and should bring, as I think it is bringing, new eagerness and 

ctation to missionaries’ hearts and a new momentum to the 
missionary movement. 


i 
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“The core of religion’, it has been truly said, is to be found ‘in 
the fact of friendship, of communion between man and man.’ No 
religion that has not that at its centre, not certainly the mysticism 
that concerns itself with man’s inner being alone, and rejects as 
illusion the relationships and duties of life, can seek the Kingdom 
of God. The missionary movement of our time should find its 
inspiration deepened if what has always been true of Christianity is 
to-day more clearly seen than ever—that he who loves God must 
love his brother also and love him in all the chambers of man’s 
being. What that should signify to the missionary enterprise may be 
illustrated from the lives of two missionaries of our time, C. F. 
Andrews and Dr Albert Schweitzer. 

Andrews was made a missionary through experiences closely 
parallel to those of others of similar quality, St Paul, Francis Xavier 
or David Livingstone. He was converted. ‘I knew at that time 
without any doubt that Christ was my Saviour and my Redeemer 
and that His love had won my heart for ever.’ But how this took 
shape and what it grew to can be indicated by what he saw in India 
twenty years later. ‘I saw a vision’, he says, ‘of a poor Indian 
labourer’ (an indentured labourer whom he had known in Natal) 
‘with his back torn and bruised. He was looking towards me in a 
most piteous manner. As I watched him with great sorrow his face 
changed and I saw instead the face of Jesus. The image was so clear 
that my whole heart went out in reverence and worship.’ By such 
experiences of the love of Christ and the sorrows of suffering men 
—especially of the Indians whom he knew and loved—his whole 
life was shaped. It was not the standardized missionary life. It was 
a life of service of his Indian brothers in all their needs and all 
their relationships, temporal and spiritual, their hunger for bread 
and their hunger as well for a wider and freer life. Thus while 
Andrews was unquestionably a missionary of the apostolic mould 
he included within his apostolate a fuller ministry than had been 
accepted by his predecessors. ‘He came to live with us’, his friend 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore bears witness, ‘in our joys and sorrows, our 
triumphs and misfortunes, identifying himself with a defeated and 
humiliated people.’ All this that he did for India he ng wee 
by ‘his rare gift of spontaneous, universal friendship’. There is 
dean a danger that missionary work which includes such service 
as Andrews took upon himself may become, what his never became, 
secularized. But we must recognize more fully than we have in the 
past, that the Spirit of God has anointed every missionary to preach 
good news to the poor and to set free the oppressed and that the 
good news may be economic and it may be political. 

There is one more missionary of to-day the lesson of whose life 
has a more complex significance for us and for the missionary 
enterprise which he so signally adorns, Dr Albert Schweitzer. This 
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js a man who has explored three roads of reality in the spirit of 

jonate adventure, that of the metaphysician, that of the artist 
and that which is travelled by one who has submitted himself 
wholly to the ethic of love as proclaimed to men by Jesus. His 
metaphysical researches brought him face to face with tragedy. 
That road, he found, leads into the desert of scepticism, and he 
became and remains a pessimist in regard to any abstract world 
view which reason may discover. As an artist the consolation and, 
no doubt, the revelation, of music have remained with him always 
and never more than among the silent spaces of the African forests. 
But it is the claims of ethics and of what he calls reverence for life, 
as that is revealed in Jesus, which alone can lift him up out of what 
he calls ‘the incomprehensible horror of existence’. The ethic of 
reverence for life, he writes, is the absolute ethic of love, ‘the ethic 
of Jesus brought to philosophical expression, extended into cosmic 
form and conceived of as intellectually necessary’. ‘I am thrown’, 
he says again, ‘by the reverence for life into an unrest such as the 
world does not know, but I obtain from it a blessedness which the 
world cannot give.’ 

There is no doubt that this central position that he gives to 
ethics in his thought is in part due to the influence upon him of 
Immanuel Kant and to the primacy of the practical reason in Kant’s 

m; but no one who reads what Dr Schweitzer writes about Jesus 
can doubt that, far more than anything else, it is the powerful grasp 
that Jesus laid upon him that explains this as it indeed explains the 
whole course and significance of his life. Written across the whole 
of this man’s career are the conclusions, expressed in action, to 
which the love of Christ constrained him. In his approach to life 
and its duties the will is central and that will in his case has come 
uniquely under the dominion of this Master. In the famous passage 
in which, early in his career, he describes Jesus as being one who 
comes to us as unknown, ‘without a name’, he goes on to say, ‘he 
commands, ‘‘Follow thou Me” and sets us to our tasks’. That was 
certainly so with himself. The power of this anonymous Lord does 
not grow less over him as his life goes on. ‘Our true relation to 
Jesus’, he says, ‘is in being taken possession of by Him’; and his 
final verdict is contained in this testimony: ‘Anyone who ventures 
to look the historical Jesus straight in the face and to listen to what 
He may have to teach him in His powerful sayings soon ceases to 
ask what this strange-seeming Jesus can still be to him. He learns 
to know Him as one who claims to have authority over him.’ 

For any understanding of this great Christian, what he calls his 
‘being taken possession of by Jesus’ must be given the chief place, 
but along with this there has to be taken into account the remarkable 
personal characteristics of Dr Schweitzer himself. Especially there 
is his vivid apprehension of the tragedy of human life, his sense of 
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tears in mortal things. This seems to have characterized him from 
his earliest years and along with it went a sense of his debt ‘to share 
the misery which weighs so heavily upon the world’. This sensitive. 
ness to sorrow brings him near to Buddha, whose very language he 
adopts, saying, ‘All life is suffering’. But Buddha’s compassion is 
in his view ‘at bottom merely theoretical’. Only the religion of love, 
that is, the religion of Jesus, transforms this theory into practice 
and creates the ethic which for Dr Schweitzer is pity. 

He to whom Dr Schweitzer brings his life into such a trans. 
forming relation may not be one whose place in the universe is 
defined by the arguments of what he calls ‘epigonic theology’, but 
that His quality, as Dr Schweitzer experienced it, is what we mean 
by the word divine, no one can doubt. He touches Jesus in His 
wounds and echoes the confession of Thomas, ‘My Lord and m 
God’. We need not follow him in the mysticism by means of which 
he makes his escape from ‘the desert of scepticism’ and is able to 
build up again the fabric of faith and hope that the tragedy of the 
world had shattered. He is well aware that the danger of all 
mysticism and especially of that of ‘the Brahmans, the Buddhists 
and Hegel’ is that of becoming ‘supra-ethical’ and so seeking ‘to 
experience the eternal as absolute impassivity’.1 He takes the mystical 
road with some anxiety, having rejected for it the faith that the 
deus absconditus has revealed Himself to men. 

In Dr Schweitzer we can clearly discern three strands of the 
cord of love that binds him to the service that he has rendered with 
such complete self-sacrifice to the Africans of Lambarene. 
Necessity is laid upon him as it was laid upon all the great messengers 
of the Gospel from St Paul’s day to ours by these three things— 
first, by his fellowship in the sufferings of Christ; second, by his 
sense. of a debt that must be paid because of man’s inhumanity to 
man (and, he says, ‘love is an inexorable creditor’); and, third, by 
his belief in a new humanity which, he says, ‘Christ throws like a 
torch into our dark age’. 

Under the influence of these compelling motives which have 
governed the missionary movement from the beginning and which 
have retained their power over us through all the centuries since, 
we can look out upon this barren and desolated world and be sure 
that the flowers shall appear upon the earth and the time of the 
singing of birds shall come. 


Nicot MAcNIcoL 


1 Mysticism of the Apostle Paul, p. 297. 
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MISSIONARY THINKING IN GERMANY 
IN RECENT YEARS 


By W. FREYTAG, Ph.D. 


ly there anything to be gained by writing on this subject? Not if a 
report on literature is expected, for in that connexion there are 
no great achievements to record. No outstanding books have been 
published, and no startling problems have been thrown up. Talk of 
that kind needs, if it is to prosper, the kind of conditions that are 
found neither in military dug-outs nor in air-raid shelters, where the 
life of those who take part in our missionary work has been very 
ly spent. Moreover, books and scientific discussion require paper 
if they are to live. Paper was scarcer than elsewhere, for in Germany 
the paper shortage became a ready excuse for the suppression of the 
so-called ‘undesirable publications’ to which missionary literature 
belonged. From the beginning of 1940 German missions were 
allowed only one scientific periodical and from the middle of 1941, 
that publication, Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift (EMZ), was the 
only missionary periodical of any kind. As if that were not enough, 
moreover, even this magazine was steadily restricted in size, until 
finally it had only thirty-two pages a quarter and was in the end 
suppressed altogether. Since the end of the war, no missionary 
odicals or books have been licensed for publication; and so there 

is no report on literature to be made. 

And yet, there has been missionary thinking even in these last, 
few years in Germany, and very intensive thinking at that. It did not, 
of course, find expression in the publication of important scientific 
books; and it did not manifest itself in the peaceful atmosphere of 
extensive collections of material and academic research. It was, 
rather, missionary thinking in the midst of a life-and-death struggle. 

While a struggle is going on, thinking is narrowed down, but at 
the same time it becomes essential, and for that reason there is 
perhaps something to be gained in presenting a few of the main 
themes and perceptions of those days.” 


1 That was the particular character of the situation, and it is with this particu- 
larity that the present article is concerned. No reference, therefore, is made to 
mission moc or to the discussion of what was known of developments in the 
younger churches during the war. One outstanding book, however, which ap- 
peared in 1943, was the missionary, Georg Vicedom’s, comprehensive ethnological 
study of the Mbowamb people: Die Mbowamb: Die Kultur der Hagenbergstdmme 
in Zentral-Newguinea, Band II and III. 448+ 196 pp. Hamburg, 1943. 

* It is not proposed here to follow up the article of Dr Schlunk (IRM, Oct. 
1941) and Dr Véhringer (IRM, Apr. 1943), on German missionary literature. 
No ‘literature report’ is attempted, and no reference is made to names. 
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The principal subjects, from which we pick out only a few which 
seem to be typical, group themselves round one question: ‘What 
have missions and their experience to teach us for the existence of 
the Church?’ We were shut off from the mission fields; news came 
only sparsely and piecemeal to us, and threw only a faint and 
uncertain light on events. We had no means of reflecting on the 
contemporary problems of the younger churches and of keeping in 
touch with them. But for that reason we received in rich measure 
the blessing which missionary work already brings to a church 
which sees its missionary task and to which God has given missionary 
experience. That bore fruit in clarity of preaching, in pointing the 
way to the living Church and in the vision of the final goal. 


1. CLARITY OF PREACHING 


Christendom in Germany was surrounded by a new religion that 
was coming into being. Its seductive power consisted not only in the 
fact that it appealed to the human passion for self-assertion and self- 
glorification, but also because it made use of ideas which touched 
men in their religious and ethical traditions, but which at the same 
time, without the hearer noticing it, were filled with another content. 
The use ‘made of the conception of ‘faith’ was an instance of this 
process. For hundreds of years in the country of the Reformation 
the message “Through faith alone’ was proclaimed by which Luther’s 
doctrine stands or falls. But now the political religion sang the ‘high 
song’ of faith. The faith, however, of which it spoke was no longer 
the obedient answer of mankind to the act of God in Christ, but the 
faith of the nation in itself, its arrogant self-glorification in the face 
of all that God has set up. It is amazing how many notes apparently 
in harmony with the Lutheran Bible were struck in the speeches of 
National Socialist leaders. There is no doubt that they had pro- 
nounced effects, for, although their unsuspecting listeners were 
unaware of it, they evoked a response in the best instincts that were 
still to be found in people. During the war a week’s campaign was 
held, for example, on behalf of National Socialist literature, under 
the slogan issued by the Propaganda Ministry: “The Word is the 
Sword of the Spirit,’ a literal application of Ephesians vi, 17. 

The influence of such an abuse of the idea has been still further 
enhanced by the fact that in the course of spiritual history biblical 
basic conceptions had lost their purity of meaning in the mind 
of Christendom and had become confused through being mingled 
with Greek and idealistic thought. One thinks, for example, of the 
idealistic misunderstanding of the idea of the salvation of the soul, 
according to which the soul becomes the divine element in man as 
against the bodily, which then loses all contact with the divine and 
becomes incapable of salvation, and only something to be overcome. 
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Such misconceptions were treated in the struggle against Chris- 
tianity as genuine Christian conceptions, and that increased 
the confusion. 

In such a situation the experience of missions was of inestimable 
value. Our missionaries have participated to the full in the discussion 
with the non-Christian religions and have striven in Bible translation 
and in preaching for clarity of biblical teaching. And now we were 
able to make use of their work, and in that way to help the parishes. 
There are basic religious conceptions which all religions have in 
common, such as God, sin, salvation. But the message of the Bible 
is only rightly understood when people discover that all such con- 
ceptions have a special meaning in the Scriptures, a meaning of a 
particular kind that is not found in any other religion. 

If we take, for example, the foundation of our Faith, the Holy 
Scripture, how are we to understand it? We quote from a striking 
comparison with the Scripture of India, the Puranas (which 
Farquhar has called ‘the Bible of the common man in India’), and 
with the Vedas. 


What the Bible has in common with the Puranas is that it, too, records 
very clearly evident events. But it is distinguished from the Puranas by the 
fact that the latter belong to the realm of unhistorical mythology, while 
the events, records and witness set forth in the Bible stand on the ground 
of history and belong to the order of events that have happened once. The 
Bible has in common with the Vedas the fact that its message, too, lays 
claim to eternal truth and validity. But it is distinguished from the Vedas: 
they address themselves to human reason and express truths which should 
be evident in themselves to reason, and which therefore are philosophical. 


The Bible, on the contrary, proclaims a personal message, calling mankind 
to a decision of conscience. 


As a second example, we may take the conception of the ‘holy’. 
All religions see it as a contrast between ‘holy’ and ‘profane’. In the 
biblical message the nature of holiness is only to be understood in 
relation to God, and the contrast is therefore between ‘holy’ and 
‘godless’. In the non-Christian religions the holy is that which is set 
apart: certain precincts, persons and events are separated from pro- 
fane reality and are on that account ‘holy’. In the Bible, it is not 
holiness that is set apart, but godlessness, the very reverse of the 
holy. God is the source of holiness, and the world, persons and things 
created by Him are holy. The unholy comes about first of all when 
separation from the holy God takes place. For everything that is 
created is from its origin sanctified and, in spite of the ungodly 
tyranny that has come in, is directed towards ultimate perfection 
and sanctification. Everything, without exception. In consequence, 
we cannot either present the holy as a separate sphere or judge the 
given world as profane or indeed as definitely lost. On the contrary, 
‘All are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Cor. 111, 


1 EMZ, 1943, P. 139. 
27 
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22 f.). Therefore we can perhaps trace the particular character of the 
Christian conception of the holy, as contrasted with that of the foreign 
religions, most clearly in the second line of the seraphic hymn from 
Isaiah v1, which reads not only ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts’, but also ‘the whole earth is full of His glory’. But between 
the Lord God and ‘the whole earth’ stands man, who is called from 
a ‘far country’, so to speak, to let himself be drawn home into the 
holy sphere of God and earnestly to set about the fulfilment of the 
threefold reality of the holy: the holiness of God, the call to personal 
sanctification and the task of sanctifying all created things.’ } 

We have only given two examples and have deliberately not 
chosen comprehensive conceptions. But they will perhaps suggest 
how Christian preaching, in its confrontation with non-Christian 
religion, gains in clarity and precision when it brings in its missionary 
experience. 


2. FINDING THE WAY TO A LivinGc CHURCH 


It was clear to the Confessional Church from the outset of the 
church struggle that its task was not ended with a protest against 
state measures, but that it was a matter of becoming a living, vital 
Church. The more oppressive the state’s restriction of the Church 
became as the war went on, the stronger within the Church grew 
the longing to break through all the encrustation and petrifaction 
into which church life had fallen, to a new conception of what the 
Church really is. In this situation missions had something particular 
to say from their experience, for they were in fact witnesses on their 
fields of how the Church comes into being. German missionary 
thinking, therefore, in these years, was specially concerned with the 
younger churches, not in the light of those features of their life in 
which they become increasingly more like us, but rather as regards 
those features which distinguish them from us and in the light of 
what they have achieved in advance of us. We left aside for the time 
being the problematic aspect of the younger churches and sought 
accordingly to discover how a church comes into being out of the 
operation of the Word of God; what new life emerges through the 
operation of God’s grace, in spite of the weakness and sin of mis- 
sionaries and of Christians of the younger churches. In the younger 
churches the foundations and basic supports of church life are to 
some extent still exposed, without, so to speak, the plaster, the 
panelling and the alterations with which, in the older churches, in 
the course of a long church history, we have covered up and veiled 
these foundations and supports. In this respect the younger churches, 
out of all.that God through His Word has bestowed upon them in 
life and form, have become our masters. And the witness of their 

1 EMZ, 1944, P. 233- 
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life gave us in Germany new clarity and guidance for the re-formula- 
tion of our consciousness as a church. 

We sought, for example, to know the meaning of the Sacraments, 
and saw from the mission field in clear, incisive pictures, what 
baptism is. Baptism is a decision for the Lord chink affects every 
aspect of a man’s life, a decision which accepts from Him alone the 
rules and the guidance for life. Baptism is also God’s invasion of our 
life, in the way that a Papuan so vividly described when he said: 
‘Baptism is communion with God, coming from God’s side. God 
wants us, He has sent us His Son and the Gospel, and in baptism 
He ties the knot with our hearts’. And baptism is finally the Church 
coming into being, the realization of a twofold fitting together, in a 
fellowship of a human order and in a fellowship of an entirely 
different kind, whose head is Christ. It binds the new Christian in a 
definite human fellowship and prevents his fleeing from questions 
of church forms and ignoring the service of brother to brother. But 
it places him in a human fellowship which lives in accordance with 
other laws than natural forms of society. Natural society values the 
individual for what he does for it; but in the Christian community a 
woman, for instance, is esteemed not primarily if she is a mother, 
but is equally valued with every man because Christ died for her as 
well. a fin se has its ties and its limitations in blood relation- 
ships or in neighbourship, but the community of the Church has no 
such restrictions. It is fundamentally open to all who stand outside, 
because, like the Indian Christian, it must say: ‘I cannot believe in 
the redemptive act of Christ for me, if it is not valid for all’. Thus, 
in its nature this fellowship is oecumenical. - 

If Baptism binds the new Christian fast in a society of a human 
order, but of another kind, vital forces are found in the Communion, 
which prevents the encrustation which comes into the Church when 
it sees itself only as a society of a human order. All walling-up of 
church life in confessional tradition, in a blind alley of self-satisfied 
self-assurance, is constantly challenged by the Sacrament. There is 
in the Communion a never-ceasing call to the Church, as it is, 
humbly to conform itself to the Church as we understand it in the 
Faith. We have only to read 1 Corinthians x, 14-21, and ask our- 
selves whether the manner in which the Communion is celebrated 
in the younger churches of Christendom is not much closer to the 
biblical understanding of the Sacrament than many of the forms in 
which the Communion is celebrated in the older churches. In the 
younger churches one knows something of how, through the common 
consuming of the ‘one bread’, real fellowship emerges; one sees how 
it is really a partaking of Jesus Christ Himself, and how, because 
people take seriously the possibility of unworthily receiving it, a real 
decision on the part of man takes place, which is a new beginning 
in life with Christ. 
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Young Christendom sees in the Sacraments, much more clearly 
than we do, something really happening. Here is the Word become 
Flesh and with it the sharpest possible antithesis which Christian 
preaching has to offer to the world of religions. It is part of the 
nature of religions—and in this respect Christianity, when it became 
a religion, is no exception—that they are able to live undecisively in 
contradiction with themselves. Lofty ethical perceptions and practical 
ways of life, deep religious insights and the everyday way of living 
gape wide apart. Often one cannot resist the impression that the 
exalted religious thought processes and moral watchwords are only 
there to conceal the disorder in a person’s own inner life. Those 
moral watchwords arouse no sense of compulsion in the men of this 
world of religions. In the Sacrament it is more than the mere word, 
for there we find tangibly manifested truth and genuine decision. 
Why does a man who is without God flee from the truth? He does 
not know the forgiveness, the mercy, in which alone man can bear 
the truth. Here in the Sacrament is palpably proven forgiveness and 
mercy. For that reason the Church of Christ lives in the Sacrament, 
and for the same reason a church which has lost its sacramental life 
dies} 


3. THE VISION OF THE GOAL 


In German Christendom in recent years the temptation to 
despair has been particularly strong. Simple Christians, in so far as 
they believed in the prophecies of a German victory, knew that, 
with such a victory, the attempt to exterminate the Church would 
surely be made. And on the others, the great majority, lay the 

ressure of the frightful end which was our lot. If we had to 
fold missionary meetings between incessant air attacks and in 
cities with the smoke still rising from their ruins, and if, in spite of 
all that, great bodies of people assembled for such meetings, it was 
simply beeause men felt that in missions there was a work of living 
hope. Thus in Germany the eschatological outlook, the vision of 
the end, has moved in a particular degree to the foreground. We 
saw clearly how through the missions, in the midst of and in spite of 
the demonic forces of this world, God’s purpose with mankind, 
the gathering together of the Christian community, is accomplished. 
It takes place quite independently of a right or a wrong time. Indeed, 
Jesus Christ places it right in the midst of ‘wars and rumours of wars’ 
(Matt. xxiv, 6). It is the essential event, on which alone the fulfilment 
of the life of humanity depends. It is the very centre of history. It is 
God’s eschatological act, the sign which He sets up of the end of 
time. When missionary work is being done, God shows that His 
hour approaches. For that reason missions have with them the 
1 See EMZ, 1940, p. 41, Missions-Pfarramt, 1940, vol. 3. 
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certainty of God. The Gospel is preached, and it is still preached 
even if thousands of witnesses are silenced and whole branches of 
Christendom are cut off. It is His eschatological charge to His 
disciples. The missionary command (Matthew, xxviiI) must be seen 
in relation to Daniel vil, 13, My and it contains, more strongly than 
we often realize, the vision of the end. Missions preach the dominion 
of Christ, heralding His return. They cannot accomplish their 
service without preaching judgment, without interpreting the sorrows 
of these times in terms of the Bible and without calling together the 
Christian community whose very nature consists in the fact that 
they are waiting for the Lord. 

From this the Church and missions receive a threefold clarity : 

1. Because they are bound to another world that is to come, they 
retain a fundamental freedom from all questions of national and 
political shaping. The Christian community does not entirely merge 
itself in any of these forms of human life. Church and missions 
cannot be without such forms, but they have them as though they 
do not have them; and therefore in the final analysis they remain 
independent of all that happens to human cultures, civilizations and 
states. 

2. But at the same time Church and missions, because they are 
concerned with the Last Things, are responsible for this world as 
it is. Because the Church goes to face judgment, it is called in 
concrete obedience to do the work which God puts before it in these 
days. It is called to serve in love and to endeavour to drive the 
preaching of the Gospel deep into the life of the nations, seeking to 
bring indigenous churches into being in every land and to build up 
the life of the Church, of the political order and of the nation, under 
the Word of God. The Church cannot take refuge in a false inward- 
ness, which is but a refusal of obedience. The Church must act. 

3. And finally the Church’s steadfast concentration on the Last 
Things gives it a certainty that is free from all illusion. We have no 
guarantee that our churches, and the churches which have grown 
out of our mission work, will not one day dry up and become 
petrified, as has happened to many a church in the course of 
Christian history, in spite of the great missionary sacrifices out of 
which they arose. And yet, when we look towards the end, we are 
certain that Christ, throughout all the suffering of the present era, 
saves those who wait upon Him, until the day of which the Bible 
says, not ‘the powers of eyil have vanquished’, but ‘the harvest is 
come’. (Mark Iv, 29). 

W. FReYTAG 


1 EMZ, 1940, p. 321: 1943, p. 180. Hilfsbuch der Bayrischen Missionskonferenz, 
1941, p. 84. 











NATIONAL SPIRITUAL UNITY 
By JOHN T. TUCKER, D.D. 


AX’ age which uses high-sounding words such as oecumenicity, 
catholicity, unity, oneness of the race, internationalism, world 
citizenship, is possessed with a spirit of nationalism probably never 
before exceeded or more far-reaching in its ramifications. Instead 
of ‘all things for all—and every man for his brothers’, exaggerated 
nationalism seeks the development and adoption of its own interests 
and ideals. 
This article deals with national spiritual unity within the Portu- 
guese Empire, the third in size and the oldest in European history. 
The Portuguese Empire is one and indivisible. The writ which 
runs in the motherland runs likewise in the oversea provinces. 
Angola, Mozambique, Guiné, Sao Tomé, Principe, Cabo Verde in 
Africa; Madeira and the Azores in the Atlantic; Timor in Australasia, 
Géa and Macau in Asia, are provinces of the one empire in the same 
way as are Minho and Algarve in Portugal itself. The ruling idea is 
that of a moral, spiritual and legal unity based on one language, one 
loyalty, one law. ‘Unity in diversity’ does not express the actual 
position or the ideal sought. ‘Here, too, is Portugal’, is a favourite 
colonial expression. ‘Oneness’ is the key to Portuguese attitudes 
and methods. The danger is that this ‘oneness’ is often equated with 
uniformity or sameness, without regard to differences of race, back- 
ground, colour, culture, conditions or country. The governing ideal 
of administration is that of the assimilation of all types to that 
revailing in the motherland. Whatever we may think of such an 
ideal, or of its general working out, it is not possible to ignore it or 
legitimate to treat it lightly. 
‘Spiritual’ in a Latin tongue has both a strict and a wider meaning. 
A government official in Angola, on being rallied because of the 
cleverness of his fellow-countrymen in producing humorous skits 
characterizing their statesmen, replied with an air of assurance and 
superiority: ‘Exactly; we Latins are more spiritual than Anglo- 
Saxons’. The skit was one of sardonic humour, yet it was ‘spiritual’. 
The more strict use of the word ‘spiritual’ concerns us here. 
‘National Spiritual Unity’, in addition to unity of tongue, law and 
custom, usually implies the linking of the Portuguese State with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Eight hundred years ago the Pope, follow- 
ing the political policies of the Vatican of that time, blessed the 
inception of a separate Lusitanian province which became inde- 
pendent Portugal, apart from the Spanish federation. Subsequent 


generations saw the Roman Catholic Church using the puissant 
398 
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Portuguese power for the expulsion of the Moors from the Hispanic 
peninsula, while later centuries witnessed the blessing by the Papal 
representative of the caravels of the Portuguese mariners who not 
only ‘gave new worlds to the world’, in the words of Camées, 
Portugal’s greatest poet, but carried the Faith to remote parts of 
the earth. ‘Plant the Cross on every headland’, Prince Henry the 
Navigator’s dictum, was made a reality by discovery and conquest; 
in many cases this ideal was the inspiring motive of the long voyages 
into seas hitherto never navigated. 

Discovery, subjection, conversion was the order adopted, repre- 
senting the then generally accepted principle of cujus regio, ejus 
religio. Distasteful this principle may be to modern sensibility, but 
it is not yet wholly extinct. Attitudes persist which assume the right 
of a conquering monarch or people to determine the religious 
affiliations of their subjects, on the assumption that the conquered 
take on, willy-nilly, the religion of their conquerors. A quarter of a 
century ago the writer was sharply challenged in Lisbon by a vener- 
able lady of noble and ancient lineage on the ground that Evangelical 
missions in Portuguese Colonies ‘detach the Portuguese blacks from 
their historic Catholic faith’. Having already served eight years in 
Angola it was not difficult to show the fallacy of the assumption. 
Slight acquaintance with things African suffices to show that the 
religion of the majority of Negro and Bantu is still that of their 
forefathers, stemming from a hundred generations, reaching back 
to the tap root of human beliefs in witchcraft, fetish faith and 
ancestor worship, with a Supreme Being acknowledged, but ignored 
in practice. Of so-called ‘Catholic’ faith in Portuguese colonies, 
after four hundred years of occupation, the masses are ignorant. 
What gives the passing traveller the impression of ‘Catholic’ allegi- 
ance is the fact that some African women wear tiny aluminium 
crosses around their necks, or small tokens of a saint or of the 
Madonna. Such tokens, however, are regarded .by their wearers 
not as Christian emblems, but as ornaments, treasured possibly by 
some as charms for warding off occult powers and thus conducive 
to physical and ghostly well-being. It was the same when Captain 
Tuckey, a British naval captain, was sent out by the Admiralty in 
1816 to explore the estuary of the Congo. He found no traces of 
occupation by Capuchins, Dominicans, Augustinians and Jesuits, 
except crucifixes and relics which were used as amulets and fetishes. 

A recent experience in Lisbon also illustrates the attitude towards 
national spiritual unity. The Lusitanian Episcopal Church possesses 
in Lisbon the finest non-Roman Catholic church in Portugal, with 
an influential congregation and membership. Preaching in this 
Marianos church on the work of missions in Portuguese oversea 
Colonies, the missionary set forth the efforts at evangelization, 
medical services, education and agriculture, at the same time 
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dwelling on the historic mission of Portugal in Africa with the 
consequent responsibility of the Portuguese Evangelicals for work 
overseas. Following the worship a young man, after expressing 
appreciation of the address, said: “What concerns me is that your 
missions break the spiritual unity of the nation’. The answer was 
simple: ‘Have you considered the implication of this morning’s 
evangelical service here in Portugal?’ Propaganda about ‘national 
spiritual unity’ in the Colonies had deflected his judgment. 

Theoretically the guiding principle of Portuguese administration 
of subject peoples is the assimilation of such to national standards. 
Among methods of ‘assimilation’ or ‘nationalization’, the medium 
of language is highly esteemed and valued. Vernaculars are tolerated 
in missions by the government only as a provisional measure, so 
long as the Portuguese language is not generally known throughout 
the area. Ultimate extinction of vernacular speech is the goal sought; 
native dialects are inherited ‘bad debts’ to be wiped off, as their 
existence is a hindrance to the ideal of assimilation which requires 
one language, one law, one loyalty. Strong repressive measures have 
been taken from time to time by the Angola government to dis- 
courage, not to say prohibit, the use of the vernaculars by missions. 
The year 1920 witnessed such a strict application of a new regulation 
that not a portion of Holy Scripture might be read in the native 
tongue nor a hymn sung, nor a prayer offered therein, on pain of 
having the prayer hall closed or the leaders arrested or flogged by 
sepoys who gloated over the discomfiture of their believing brethren. 
Restrictions were finally relaxed and permission was given for the 
use of the vernacular in religious instruction, but only on condition 
that all books, even hymn books and Bibles, should be printed 
in diglot, thus doubling the cost and making adequate preparation 
difficult. The High Commissioner during whose régime Decree 77, 
which regulates the functioning of all missions in Angola, was 
promulgated in 1921, in his Memorias e trabalhos da minha vida, 
refers to his ‘nationalizing’ measures and casts severe aspersions on 
all who question government policy as to labour or as to the 
vernaculars. “They must be driven far away’, is the verdict of this 
‘Consul for Empire’, as he calls himself. 

In general attitude towards vernaculars and in appreciation of 
the need for using them, there is no essential difference between 
Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic missionaries. The former 
Portuguese Bishop of Angola and Congo, D. Joao Evangelista Lima 
Vidal, in his book Por terras d’ Angola’ refers frequently to the use of 
the vernacular and the teaching of Portuguese. Of measures to make 
compulsory the sole use of Portuguese as a school and church 
medium he writes: “To insist on the use of Portuguese at the cost 
of the desertion of the pupils, at the risk of a general strike, is to 

1 Coimbra, 1916, p. 267. 
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, the | carry zeal to the point of fiasco’. This same Bishop pam the work 
work | of a German priest, Victor Wendling, in regard to the vernacular. 


High service does he render to the Angola cause whoever dedicates 
your | himself with love to the study of native languages and dialects. I always 
was consider that such knowledge is of first importance for the final success of 


‘ing’s } the work of us Portuguese—whether missionaries or laymen—in these 
ional | vast dominions of Angola.* 


Vigorous criticism of Decree 77 is expressed by the editor of 


ation | the official missionary monthly of Roman Catholic missions, Portugal 
lard C ry y ug 
ai S. | em Africa (vol. II 1945, No. 9, p. 188), who says boldly: 

caium 

. Decree 77 is vitiated, as far as we are concerned, with the gratuitous 
rated ; es ; 

e. so and erroneous assumption that our missions may constitute a danger to the 
; oe Portuguese State; . . . never have our missionaries pretended in their work 
g 


in Portuguese, French, English or German colonies to create ‘States within 
yught; a State’ which could justify such legislation, which although doubtless well 

their } intentioned, is objectively vexatious. International law is quite clear as to these 
quires matters and does not permit such intrusion into the organic life of missions. 
‘hom The privileges granted in the said decree, on the other hand, are ridiculous. 


0 dis- The Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, Dom Manuel Gongalves 
ssions. | Cerejeira, who in 1944 visited the Colonies in West and East Africa, 
lation | in an interview printed in Portugal em Africa (vol. I, No. 6, 1944) 
native | also discusses the vernaculars. Referring to the Roman Catholic 
ain of | mission in Huila, Southern Angola, he writes: 


zed by The problem of language is of capital importance. Language being one 
ngs of the most noble expressions of loyalty to fatherland, an elementary 
‘or the 


patriotic obligation is constituted to teach the Portuguese language in our 
idition } Oversea territories. On the other hand it is difficult to impose our speech on 
srinted | those whose speech we know not. Principally in S4 de Bandeira I observed 
dite the prestige and the fecundity of the missionary apostolate; there the 
an, vernacular is not a mystery to him who preaches or catechizes in it. 

ree ’ 


a, was Intimate knowledge of the vernacular is also emphasized as an 
a vida, | evangelizing factor in the papal encyclical Maximum illud of 
ions on | November 30, 1919: 


- = Among the things of which the missionary should have perfect know- 
of this 


ledge it is necessary to place in the forefront the language of the people to 
whom he has dedicated his life. He should not be content with having a 
tion of passing acquaintance with the language, but should know it in such a manner 
tween that he can speak it expeditiously and correctly.? 


former Tribute must be paid to the Portuguese for the fact that they 
ta Lima | wish their African subjects to learn correctly the Portuguese 
e use of | language, the language of CamGes, not to acquire a sort of pidgin- 
to make | Portuguese. The school inspectors require a good pronunciation 
church } (‘like that of the University of Coimbra’, said one), correct gram- 
the cost | matical construction and an idiomatic use of the language. The 
se, is to | value to the African of acquiring a knowledge of a standard Latin 
1 Op. cit. p. 68. *? Quoted in Portugal em Africa, vol. II, No. 10, 1945, p. 248. 
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language cannot be questioned. And here Evangelical missions can 


claim that they have done much to disseminate the knowledge of | 


Portuguese. The large number of their pupils who take the govern- 
ment examinations annually is a standing testimony to the zeal and 
goodwill of these missions and a sufficient answer to critics; it 
compares favourably with the few who enter the examinations from 
the highly subsidized ‘national’ schools for Natives. Interpreters 
trained in Evangelical schools are found in government administra- 
tive offices in all parts of the Colony, while the post-office, railways 
and customs have many such workers. 

No discussion of Portuguese national and spiritual unity can 
avoid the term ‘denationalization’. ‘The word has a peculiar connota- 
tion. It does not. signify ‘detribalization’, but rather the teaching of 





anything which does not conduce to the expression on the part of | 


the Natives of Portuguese attitudes, thoughts and speech, with the 
adoption of customs, rites and ceremonies handed down in traditional 
Portuguese life. For example, a feature of metropolitan Portuguese 
national life, especially in the provinces, is the romarias, religious 
feasts marked by processions headed by an image of the local patron 
saint, carried in state. These romarias are pre-Christian in origin 
and were taken over by the Roman Catholic Church, which sub- 
stituted the local patron saint for the ancient Lusitanian patron 
of the country. ‘Denationalization’ would by some be charged 
against those who do not actively support the transplanting of such 
romarias to the dependent African populations. 

Missions need to regard sympathetically Portuguese ideals for 
assimilating or nationalizing Africans. But surely emphasis should 
be placed on the essentials of a civilization, not on its accidents. 
He would be a bold man who regarded these romarias, now baptized 
with Christian local names, as belonging to essentials; rather are 
they accidents of national development, customs of hoary antiquity 
of no essential value. The Portuguese have such a magnificent 
history, marked by discovery, daring and achievement, with present 
vital powers of work, that it would be lamentable if African Natives 
should have to throw in their lot with romarias, instead of being 
linked to outstanding achievements in Portuguese history. 

As to the charge that foreign missions ‘denationalize’ (the charge 
on occasion has been made against foreign Roman Catholic priests 
who form the majority of the priests in Angola), no other answer is 
needed than that furnished by that vigorous and bold leader, Padre 
J. Alves Correia, who says: “The foreign Protestants, if they de- 
nationalize our colonies, do so not so much by belittling from 
sectarian motives our Portuguese colonization, as by the over- 
whelming evidence they give of the generous vitality of the peoples 
from which they come’.! 

1 A Larguesa do Reino de Deus, p. 76, Lisbon, 1931. 
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The word ‘denationalization’ is due for retirement. Africans have 
| their own personality, and it is difficult to envisage a time when 
they will become Portuguese or Belgian, French or English. 
Portuguese citizens, without doubt; Belgian subjects, yes. But 
Africans are part of their inherited past with tendencies and outlooks 
as real as those possessed by Europeans. The difference is that 
much that European children learn, they learn by rote as school 
subjects, whereas the African has the more living path of oral 
tradition passed on through succeeding generations of fathers and 
mothers and by old men and women, the custodians of tribal lore 
and history. Furthermore Africa is becoming a physical unit and 
travel facilities make visits possible to all parts of the Continent. 
Angolan and Mozambique Natives visit Johannesburg, the Congo, 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika, and reach the Nile and the Cape. They 
| make comparisons and draw their own conclusions. Major Orde- 
Browne in his book’ The African Labourer says, ‘It is easy to hear a 





camp-fire conversation in the Congo (copper belt) during which 
conditions in the Union, Rhodesia, Tanganyika and Angola are all 
discussed’. That is to say, the speakers are men from districts a 
thousand to fifteen hundred miles distant. This wholesale moving 
and mingling of peoples would be a notable event even among 
| civilized races. In Africa, where nine-tenths of the people concerned 
until less than a generation ago were living in primitive conditions, 
it means a revolutionary change in the lives of more than a hundred 
million of the world’s inhabitants. 

To secure national uniformity, a method of administrative 
pressure has been advocated by some who want none but 
Portuguese citizens to carry on religious or educational work in the 
Colonies. But as it is impossible, they say, to expel foreign missions 
in the Empire owing to international treaties to which Portugal is 
a signatory, such advocates demand that administrators be required 
so to enforce regulations and restrictions, as to entrance of mission- 
aries and as to work, that missions will find it impossible to function. 
Here and there in Angola an occasional official has tried this method, 
but in the majority of cases courteous consideration has been shown 
and often work has been encouraged and facilitated. It was an 
exceptional case when an official at a coast town in Angola sharply 
reprimanded a missionary for baptizing believers, such, he held, 
being the prerogative of the Roman Catholic Church since the 
signing of the Concordata in 1940, and therefore the action was a 
punishable offence. The fact that the missionary had issued certifi- 
cates of the baptisms was, he charged, a criminal offence, the issuing 
of such certificates being the exclusive responsibility of state officials 
and Roman Catholic priests. Higher officials did not endorse this 
strange manifestation of zeal, and the matter dropped. There are, 

1 See J. F. Horrabin: The Opening of the World To-day. 


| 
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however, disabilities resting on non-Roman Catholic missionaries. 
No marriage ceremony performed by them is valid before the law, 
nor are their baptismal certificates recognized. That this. discrimina- 
tion is based on religious grounds is shown in the fact that although 
a majority of Roman Catholic priests are foreigners, their docu- 
ments are valid. The government is seeking to have an official 
registry of all births and marriages, but the method of registry is 
difficult. Hope is entertained that better facilities will be arranged. 

Furthermore non-Roman Catholic missions are required by law 
to hire and finance qualified Portuguese nationals to teach in mission 
station schools. Roman Catholic missions, although highly sub- 
sidized by the State, are expressly exempt from this obligation. 

Heavy financial grants are made to ‘national’ missions with a 
view to checking the development of non-Roman Catholic work. 
Portuguese missionary newspapers and broadcasts in the homeland 
reveal that the fear of non-Roman Catholic influence is used as a 
‘bogey man’ to the faithful. ‘Give of your alms to missions, lest 
these foreigners possess the Colonies spiritually and soon thereafter 
will annex them politically—a motive unworthy in itself and in- 
effective as a means for raising funds. O Apostolado, of Luanda 
(July 27, 1940), dealing with the Concordata between Portugal and 
the Vatican, says that the provisions of the agreement bring welcome 
financial relief to the Roman Catholic missions which, although 
they are subsidized by the Holy See and receive help from the Anti- 
Slavery Association and other kindred Roman Catholic organizations, 
are given little support by the faithful: 


There has never been established in Portugal a general atmosphere of 
sympathy and of financial help for missions; Portuguese Roman Catholics 
have never become accustomed to contribute to the oversea missions in a 
regular, appropriate and constant manner; it has never been possible to 
organize missionary giving throughout the country. Generous initiatives 
which occasionally appear become dead letters amid the general indifference 
of officials and private persons. 


The Concordata, with its subsequent and complementary Acordo 
Missiondrio, guarantees ample subsidies to ‘national’ missions both 
for work on the field and for training seminaries in Portugal. 

Of the disadvantages of such state support of religious missions 
Portuguese ecclesiastical history furnishes many forceful examples. 
Padre Correia’s history shows plainly that missions dependent on 
court or state support inevitably have to shape their policies according 
to the character of the benefactor. 

More drastic remedies have been advocated for the attainment 
of uniformity. One such, expressive of narrow nationalism, was the 
demand of ‘an Old Settler’ who, writing twenty years ago to an 
Angolan newspaper, demanded the expulsion of foreign missionaries 

1 See A dilatagdo da Fé no Imperio Portugués, reviewed 1.R.M. Jan. 1946. 
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on the ground that their presence in the country allows the Natives 
to see more than one type of white man. 

A similar line is pursued by the Bishop of Mozambique, who 
demanded the expulsion from the Colonies of those three enemies 
of Portugal: Protestantism, Bolshevism and Islam. 

Of a like spirit is the opinion expressed in a Lisbon Roman 
Catholic paper which, after praising the unifying contribution the 
Inquisition had made to Portuguese life, said that ‘a good whiff’ of 
the Inquisition was needed in Portugal, and especially in the 
Colonies, at the present time. 

Such attitudes are regrettable. They all alike are at variance 
with the Spirit of Christ and irreconcilable with the thought of the 
twentieth century. It is therefore refreshing to turn to a statement 
made by the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon following his colonial 
visit in 1944. He came as Papal Legate, which fact he emphasized 
in a speech at Catumbela, Angola, where, after referring to the 
warm welcome given him by the ancient city of Benguela, he said: 
‘The Benguela citizens did well thus to honour me and to do me 
their homage. It was their duty so to do. For I come not in my own 
name, but in the name of the Holy Father, the Pope’. His Eminence 
on his return to Portugal gave various interviews, two of which are 
printed in Portugal em Africa, vol. I, No. 6, 1944. So important 
were these interviews considered that a Luanda paper, O Comercio, 
reprinted one in full, taking two pages of its precious war-time 
space. The interviewer asked the Cardinal if it were permissible 
to speak of national spiritual unity in the Empire in view of the 
varieties of believers which dwell there: Ishmaelites, Muslims, 
Parsees, Brahmins and Buddhists. The question was amplified by 
saying: Can we speak of the spiritual unity of the Empire, given 
these conditions, under the paternal and tolerant influence of the 
Catholic Church?’ 

Here is the Cardinal’s reply, verbally translated: 


I think it is permissible to speak of a spiritual unity of the Empire, 
based indeed on the example of the Chief Pontiff himself, who in his appeal 
on behalf of the dignity and liberty of human personality, directed himself 
to all, whomsoever they may be, who believe in and love God. Spiritual 
unity of Empire, yes; and above all else derived from the spirit of the 
Gospel lived out in respect for human conscience, with a sense of the 
dignity and moral equality of all men, in the embrace of a charity which 
unites us to our fellow-being, whoever he may be. This note of the defence 
of the unity and dignity of men of all diverse races, as also the charity and 
compassion which are due to all unfortunates and weak ones, was an 
example strongly emphasized in the words of homage which the Muslims 
directed to me in Lourengo Marques.. 


To confirm his statement the Cardinal cited the Concordata, 
which, he claims, while it maintains and cultivates the Christian 


| spirit of the Portuguese nation, does so without establishing privileges 
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for Roman Catholic citizens and without doing violence to anyone’s 
conscience—guaranteeing to every Portuguese citizen, whatever 
religion he professes, his rights and his liberties. 

The implications of this interview are important. No reference 
was made to the work of non-Roman Catholic missions in the two 
major Colonies of West and East Africa, which count adherents up 
to half a million souls. Is it too much to deduce that his Eminence 
had in mind the drastic expulsory action demanded by the Bishop 
of Mozambique? And is it not reasonable to believe thet the spirit 
of the interview marks an advance for the better on the Pastoral 
of 1940 signed by his Eminence and the Portuguese bishops on the 
occasion of the celebration of eight centuries of Portugal’s history? 
In any case there is no answer to the statement of Padre Correia in 
regard to non+Roman Catholic missions in the Colonies. “What 
would you? The vast fields were left by us unoccupied and the 
Protestants entered and did the work we ourselves ought to have 
done, and have done it well withal’. And further, he states, “To 
rail at modern liberalism which requires us to tolerate Protestants 
in our Empire is to make ourselves a laughing stock before the world 
and simply serves to show our own spiritual feebleness’. 

Missionaries seeking to exemplify the Spirit of Christ should 
nourish the simpdtico attitude towards rulers of the countries in which 
they work, remembering that they are guests in a land not their 
own and under obligation to co-operate loyally in all good things 
of policy and administration. Theirs is the work and privilege of 
proclaiming the Eternal Gospel of Divine grace and love. It is 
no concern of theirs what country governs the land in which they 
work or what system of political lordship prevails, whether monarchy 
in its varied forms, or republicanism in its diverse outworkings, or 
dictatorship, whether mild or severe. They proclaim Jesus Christ 
as Lord of heart and life and seek to make His will effective and 
the Christian way of life a reality. 

Missions can reasonably expect a spiritual unity not confounded 
with uniformity; that within the boundaries of the State there shall 
be room for the unity based on the Cardinal Patriarch’s principle 
of all those ‘who believe in and love God’. On this basis various 
religious movements can be integrated in the framework of Empire 
without injury to essential spiritual values. Uniformity is a false 
and impracticable ideal. The Portuguese Empire itself is composed 
of diverse groups of people, ethnic, social and religious. Metro- 


olitan Portugal has all sorts and conditions of men: freethinkers, | 


reemasons, atheists, Jews, Evangelicals and Catholics, while the 
oversea dominions enrol as residents and subjects Hindus, Parsees, 
Confucians, Brahmins, Muslims, Jews, in addition to members of 
various branches of Christendom (Roman Catholics and Anglicans, 


Greeks and Evangelicals). To merge all these into a uniformity of | 
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belief and worship is impracticable, and any such attempt is doomed 
to failure, as was the case in England following the Acts of Uniformity. 

Variations of tone and temper are manifest in the oversea 
dominions of Portugal. Environment counts. And Portugal is 
the gainer by such variations and will be so increasingly. Brazil, 
daughter of Portugal, is an independent state, but the essential 
Portuguese basis is still evident although surface differences are 
clear. Spiritual unity is not dependent upon or the natural result 
of a dead oneness of thought, expression or practice. Spiritual 
uniformity is apparently complete in Spain, but what other country 
is so tragically and fundamentally torn apart? Switzerland has three 
official languages and several confessions of the Christian faith, 
but where can a country be found which is more soundly and 
fundamentally one, with a well-defined personality which evokes 
the deepest admiration? 

The modern world will not look with favour on any kind of 
religious persecution, whatever be its goal; even favouritism will not 
be welcome. Missions of all confessions expect ample religious 
liberty, not merely ‘absence of persecution’. 

Freedom of conscience and liberty of practice constitute a 
positive and fundamental human right which may not be denied or 
circumscribed. Nothing contrary to this principle exists in the 
Portuguese Constitution. The Portuguese people, too, are hospitable 
and warm-hearted, and Colonists in Angola as well as in Mozam- 
bique, not to speak of the African populations, regard non-Roman 
Catholic missions as an integral and helpful part of the body politic. 
Never before in the sixty-eight years of work in Angola have general 
relations between officials and the public on the one hand and the 
missions on the other been more cordial; there is every reason to 
expect a continuance and development of this spirit of mutual 
goodwill. No interference, whether from internal or external sources, 
should be allowed to mar this relationship or to change the fine 
Portuguese spirit of hospitality in spiritual as well as in physical 
matters. 

Joun T. TucKER 











CHURCH AND STATE IN ASHANTI 
By HARRY BELSHAW 


N Ashanti, as in other countries where Indirect Rule accepts 
Native customary law and institutions as the basis of govern- 
ment, the question of the relation of Christians to the State often 
ives rise to pointed conflict. It is not only a matter of Christian 
faith and conduct being opposed to ancient religion and accepted 
customs; it is the more basic question of the place Christians are 
to hold in a state which is under British rule with its tradition of 
religious freedom, yet where the structure of Native institutions is 
essentially heathen. During the past few years this question has 
been brought into sharp focus by a decision of the Ashanti Con- 
federacy Council to impose the observance of an ancient pagan 
custom on all Ashantis, Christian as well as non-Christian. 

The Confederacy Council is composed of the paramount chiefs 
of the great clans in Ashanti, whose principle of unity is the allegiance 
they owe to the Asantehene!; under Indirect Rule it has authority 
in matters of Native customary law, with its decisions subject to 
the approval of the Chief Commissioner of Ashanti, representing 
the British Governor. At its September session in 1941, the Council 
decided to revive the ancient observance of Thursday as a day on 
which no Ashanti might work on his or her farm. In a letter of 
January 1942 to the heads of the various churches, announcing the 
Council’s decision, the Asantehene pointed out that ‘it is a taboo in 
Ashanti for any Native to visit or work on his or her farm on Thurs- 
day, because, according to our tradition, ‘““Thursday”’ is the Birthday 
of Mother-Earth (‘‘Asase Yaa”) and therefore it has been from time 
immemorial observed as a day on which she should not be dis- 
turbed’. It was further pointed out that this observance had nothing 
to do with ‘fetishism’?: in effect, that Christians as well as others 
could observe-the day, without offence to their conscience. The 
penalty for infringing the Order, which was made under the appro- 
priate section of the Native Authority (Ashanti) Ordinance, was a 
fine not exceeding {25 or, in default, three months’ imprisonment, 
or both fine and imprisonment. 

Representatives of the churches, including the Roman Catholic, 
met in March of that year to discuss the Order. It was the clear 
opinion of the African ministers present that ‘Asase Yaa’ was ‘fetish’, 

1 Usually translated ‘king of Ashanti’. 

2 'The usual term to describe Ashanti religion, the belief in a hierarchy of 
a powers of descending potency ‘localized in lake, stream, tree or prepared 
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despite what the Council might say. It was recognized that this was 
a laudable attempt on the part of the Asantehene to meet a difficult 
situation, where individual chiefs enforced various ‘non-farming’ 
days. The observance of one such day throughout Ashanti would 
bring consistency into a very confused situation. Yet one or many, 
the observance of a fetish festival is offensive to the Christian con- 
science. Moreover, the Order was contrary to an understanding 
arrived at in 1912 by representatives of the churches with the Chief 
Commissioner. It was felt that serious issues were at stake. 


I 


What was the historical and religious background against which 
this discussion took place? 

During the nineteenth century, when Christian missions were 
advancing throughout the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti was virtually 
closed to the Gospel. Both Wesleyan Methodist! and Basel mission- 
aries visited Kumasi; for some years (1841-45) a Wesleyan missionary 
was stationed there; and from 1869-74 two Basel missionaries had 
lived in Kumasi as prisoners, but were allowed to preach and even 
revive the school the Wesleyans had started. Missionaries returned 
to Kumasi after the 1896 British military expedition which broke 
up the Ashanti Confederacy (that loosely knit group of kindred 
clans under the hegemony of the Kumasi tribe) by sending into 
exile its head, Nana Prempeh I. Ashanti in the first two decades of 
the century saw no great turning of the people to Christ. In 1914, 
for example, the Wesleyan Methodists had six stations there, with 
a total membership of 790. Most of these stations were south of 
Kumasi, The small body of Christians often found themselves in 
difficulties in their attempt to live the Christian life in a heathen 
community. They were, in a sense, outlaws, for Native customary 
law offered no way of expressing their loyalty to the community 
save those associated with or involving practices repugnant to the 
Christian conscience. In 1912 an attempt was made to give them a 
measure of religious freedom in relation to fetish customs. In March 
of that year there met in committee his Excellency the Governor, 
the Chief Commissioner of Ashanti, three other government officials, 
three Basel missionaries and one Wesleyan and two Roman Catholic 
priests. All these were Europeans—no Ashanti chief took part in 
the conference and the rules laid down for regulating the conduct 
of chiefs and Christians in relation to fetish customs were outside 
Native customary law. Christians were given protection; Native 
customary law did not grant them recognition. 

1 Writing to his Home Committee three weeks after his arrival in 1835, the 
first Wesleyan missionary said: ‘I scarcely dare say anything more as it looks too 


much visionary, but this I can say, there is no obstacle in our way of preaching 
the — at the Capital of Ashantee’. 
2 
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Four of the six ‘rules’ agreed on dealt with a technical matter 
of Ashanti legal procedure in which an element of fetish practice 
was involved; the other two were of more general application and 
ran: 

No Christian shall be called on to perform any fetish rite or service; 
but shall be bound to render customary service to his chief on ceremonial 
occasions when no element of fetish practice is involved. 


An effort should be made to draw a distinction between fetish and 
purely ceremonial service. 


It is not stated who was to make that effort, and it is doubtful i if 
in Native custom such a distinction can be made. The belief that it 
could issues from a conception of life, unknown to the Ashanti, in 
which what is ‘secular’ is not ‘sacred’, where ‘civil law’ is a different 
thing from ‘canon law’ and where, in short, religion is only a part 
of life. The Ashanti makes no such distinction; for him life is an 
undivided whole; all the elements, customs and practices of his 
daily life are interwoven; all laws have the sanction of religion. He 
has no ceremonial which is not in essence fetish ceremonial. A man 
in becoming a Christian in effect cut himself off from the close-knit 
heathen community. He stood, though he might not have been 
immediately aware of it, as a challenge to the ‘soul’ of his people, 
that which gave to them cohesion and unity, and order and meaning 
to their whole life. 

For example, the office of stool-carrier.to the chief is heredita 
If a member of a stool-carrying family becomes a Christian, it might 
be argued that to continue to render customary service on cere- 
monial occasions by carrying the chief’s stool involves no violation 
of his Christian loyalty. But a chief’s stool is not only a royal seat. 
It is the repository of the ‘soul’ of the clan, and when the chief dies, 
is blackened with a mixture of soot and blood and deposited in the 
stool house. At regular intervals, offerings are made by the stool- 
carriers on the stool to the spirit of the departed chief. The stool- 
carrier’s office involves him in direct participation in fetish cult. 

The 1912 agreement was in practice often nullified in a society 
based on fetish ideas and principles where opportunities of disagree- 
ment on what was or was not fetish practice were constantly occurring; 
and even at the present day one of the commonest duties of the 
Christian minister is to ensure the Christian’s freedom from parti- 





cipation in the observance of sacred days and from adherence to | 


various taboos. 


II 


In 1920 a mass movement took place in Ashanti. Thousands | 


turned from their gods to Christ. Chiefs and people joined in building | 
churches, and heroic work on the part of a small staff of ministers, | 
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evangelists and teachers resulted in the establishment of a strong, 
though to a large extent only partly instructed, Christian com- 
munity. Several chiefs became Christians; some renounced their 
stools, or, where they were retained, deputies were appointed to 
perform those hereditary acts of the chief involving fetish practices. 
Yet even this great influx did not result in the recognition by Native 
customary law of the Christian. Nor did the restoration by Govern- 
ment in 1935 of the hegemony of Kumasi over the Ashanti Con- 
federacy make the situation any easier or clearer. Indirect Rule 
presents the Christian Church with a problem not easily solved 
where, in a state of which the basis is essentially heathen, loyalty to 
one’s chief may very well conflict with loyalty to Christ. The 
decision of the Council in 1941 to impose the observance of ‘Asase 
Yaa’ brought into conflict two opposing ways of life. 

This fact was recognized by the representatives of the churches, 
who decided to approach the Confederacy Council on a wider basis 
than that of the observance by Christians of ‘Asase Yaa’, and in 
October of 1942 they presented to the Asantehene a memorandum 
on the relation between Christians and the State. The memorandum 
recognized that cleavage had existed in the past between Christians 
and non-Christians, due partly to the fact that ‘in some of its aspects 
Ancient Ashanti Religion asks an allegiance to certain spiritual 
powers which the worshippers of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ cannot give’; and partly to the fact that individual 
Christians ‘have not always been ready to distinguish between those 
claims of Native customary law which had for them “fetish” 
associations and those which had not’. ‘On the other hand’, the 
memorandum continued, 


we feel that Native customary law has not been widened to acknowledge 
the religious freedom which is implicit in British law. In consequence there 
has been no general recognition of any procedure alternative to that laid 
down by Native customary law as possible for Christians in those matters 
which they regard as vital to conscience. . . . 

In order that this sense of division may be broken down, we on our 
part pledge ourselves to impress ever more fully on the members of our 
Churches their duty to the State. On the part of the chiefs we would ask 
that they accept as a fact the existence of Christians as members of their 
State and lay down ways by which they can show their allegiance to their 
chiefs without at the same time offending their Christian conscience. 

(e.g. If a chief orders community work, say on roads, to take place on 
a Sunday as being the day most suitable to the majority of his subjects, he 
might at the same time state that Christians may do their share of the work 
on the preceding Saturday. This taking of the initiative by the chief in 
remembering those of his subjects who are Christians would, we believe, 
go a long way towards relieving the strained feeling at present existing in 
such matters.) 

We believe that the Christian community is large enough for the State 
to be the loser if Christians are cut off from a share in the country’s political 
life. If no recognized place exists in Native customary law for those whé do 
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not believe in ‘fetish’, has not the time come in view of many changing 
circumstances for the adaptation of Native customary law in order that it 
may include in its provisions all loyal citizens? 


The memorandum then referred to the observance of Thursday, as 
an observance closely linked with ancient beliefs of the Ashanti 
eople, though not compatible with the Christian belief in God. 
hould Christians, then, be asked to observe the day out of respect 
for the beliefs of others in the community? 


We feel that we cannot ask this of our members, in that to refrain from 
work on Thursday would be to them a confession of faith in Asase Yaa 
and her relation to harvest and famine and therefore a denial of the Father- 
hood and Providential Care of God. 


The memorandum recognized that the chief reason behind the 
observance might be the desire for some communal act to express 
the unity of the nation, and asked if there were no other such act 
in which the Christians could take part. 


We believe that a sympathetic understanding of the Christian position 
with regard to this day, resulting in a dispensation from the present law, 
would be the first step towards the new co-operation between Christians 
and the State which we earnestly desire to see. If at the same time some 
definite communal undertaking were suggested to the Christians by which 
they could show in concrete form their sense of unity with the whole 
nation, we believe that the chiefs would be re-assured of the loyalty of 
Christians to themselves and the State. 


The memorandum bore eight signatures, four African and four 
European. The Council at its November meeting received these 
representatives, to hear them speak to the memorandum. 

In the discussion that followed, several interesting points of view 
were expressed by the chiefs in council, some of whom were Chris- 
tians, many of whom were contributing towards the upkeep of a 
Christian school in their Divisions. It was affirmed that ‘Asase Yaa’ 
was not a fetish (or god) that received worship. Thursday was a 
‘national’ day, associated with the memory of the first great king of 
Ashanti, Osei Tutu, an Ashanti ‘Empire Day’. Yet another equated 
it with the Christian Sunday. One quoted ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s’; another suggested that as heathens 
observe Good Friday out of respect for their Christian neighbours, 
so should the Christians observe ‘Asase Yaa’. As there seemed to 
be some confusion in the minds of many chiefs about what the 
Christian churches were asking, the Asantehene drew their attention 
to the fact that the Christians asked not for the abolition of the day, 
but for the exemption of Christians. He also stressed the fact that 
‘Asase Yaa’ is not ‘fetish’; there are no priests for her as for the 
gods, nor are sacrifices offered to her; one of their proverbs affirmed 
that ‘the earth (asase) cannot challenge the power of God (Nyame)’. 

As a result of this meeting a committee of chiefs was appointed 
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to meet with the representatives of the churches to see what: agree- 
ment could be reached. Of this committee of some ten chiefs, four 
were members of the Church, and several had been educated in 
Christian schools. 

In committee the chiefs further developed the point that the 
observance was not religious but national. No Ashanti could dis- 
close in public the reasons for the observance of Thursday, but in 
order to impress its importance on the people, it had been given 
religious sanction by associating it with the taboo of ‘Asase Yaa’ 
by which the earth could not be disturbed on Thursday. It was 
possible to separate the national day and the religious taboo, indeed 
to drop the term ‘Asase Yaa’. That this could easily be done was not 
so obvious to the ministers present, the day being so intimately 
bound up with the Earth-goddess. And though no priests or 
sacrifices were connected with her, nevertheless observance of her 
day and acceptance of its sanctions implied a definite religious 
belief, contrary to Christian belief and worship. One of the chiefs, 
taking up the word worship, pointed out that worship in Ashanti 
meant to give offerings, as in the Old Testament. Jesus taught a 
new way—that worship meant more than to give offerings; it referred 
to the thoughts and inclinations. No one had taught the Ashanti 
that, so they still keep the ways of old; therefore in the minds of the 
people, as there were no sacrifices, there was no idea of worship in 
the observance of ‘Asase Yaa’; though they might have the mental 
attitude, they do not think they are worshipping. For this reason if 
for no other, the idea of ‘Asase Yaa’ could be separated from the 
day, and they would appeal to the Church to help them in making 
this separation. 

The Church’s representatives still felt that the observance had 
fetish associations which could not be overlooked; that its application 
to farmers only and not to those in other trades and professions 
supported this contention and made it far from being a national 
day; that a weekly national day could scarcely be equated with 
‘Empire Day’; and that as the reason for the observance could not 
be disclosed, the churches could not be sure that it was altogether 
free from elements of fetish belief. 

A second meeting of the two groups made no further progress. 
Each understood the other’s position better, but neither could 
forego its claim. For the Church the matter was crucial: an attempt 
was being made to secure religious liberty for Christians and their 
ee as part of the State and as unopposed to it, however 
much opposed they were to certain fetish practices. 

As the meetings of the Confederacy Council are held only twice 
a year and Church Synods no oftener, the course of the controversy 
was a leisurely one. It came to an end, not by compromise, nor by a 
change of heart and mind on the part of the Council, but by the 
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vetoing of the Order by the Chief Commissioner, whose sanction 

was needed to give it effect. His reasons for the veto were not pub- 

lished; but some two years after the question had first been raised 

8 Confederacy Council gave notice that the Order had been with- 
rawn. 

The situation therefore is as ambiguous as before, except that 
the Christian Church had confronted the Confederacy Council with 
its united claim for religious toleration. This in itself was a significant 
thing: that in less than fifty years the Church should have grown 
from a few score to a strong and vigorous community that must 
be reckoned with as an integral part of the life and thought and 
practice of the State. Throughout, the discussion was conducted 


with the utmost courtesy and respect by each party for the other’s 
declared beliefs. 


III 


Certain factors in the situation suggest a hopeful outlook for the 
future. In face of the Government’s attitude to certain aspects of 
the ancient religion (witch-finding, ritual murder, etc.) and its 
suppression of any ‘fetish’ that is inimical to social welfare; in face 
of the ever-growing membership of the Church and of its continued 
stand against the imposition on Christians of any fetish customs; 
in face of Christian education and evangelism it seems evident that 
more and more the principle of religious toleration will be accepted 
and Christians acknowledged as free from old religious taboos that 
are associated with the ‘soul’ of the clan or nation. 

The process is likely to be hastened by the association of Church 
and school. Chiefs have welcomed and worked with the Church in 
its educational policy, even when it has been clearly pointed out to 
them that the school teaches a way of life that carries in it the seeds 
of destruction of their ancient religion. It is the enunciated policy 
of Government that education should remain in the hands of the 
churches working under Education Rules admitting freedom of 
conscience!; though an attempt is being made, in the formation of 
District Education Committees, to enlist the interest and support 
of the whole community. Not only is religious instruction part of 
the school curriculum, but through Christian teachers and the close 
link between school and Church, the atmosphere of the school is 
far removed from fetish beliefs and practices. In that atmosphere 
it may be possible to divest national customs and symbols of their 
fetish associations, as when, for example, the famous Ashanti 
‘talking drums’ are used in school in Christian worship. As more 
and more children go to school the link between the guardians of 
the ancient customs and the coming generation will be further 

1 See my article: ‘Religious Education in the Gold Coast’, IRM, July 1945. 
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weakened. Education in a Christian school does not necessarily 
mean that all will rise to the height of Christian faith and life, and 
Christianity imperfectly apprehended may lead to the out-working 
of the older faith in superstitious fears and practices. As the pattern 
of Ashanti society changes under the pressure of many forces from 
within and without, it would be a tragedy if the old religion should 
become the symbol of the national consciousness, centred in the 
well-known ‘Golden Stool’, which enshrines the ‘soul’ of the people. 

The builders of the Methodist Training College which stands 
on the outskirts of Kumasi, recognizing the importance of the 
symbol, incorporated the design of a stool in the College tower, 
claiming the ‘soul’ of the people for Christ. In 1923 that was a daring 
act of faith; to-day the Church is faced with the problems involved 
in translating that faith into terms of everyday practice. That with 
patience and a united witness on the part of the Church, and 
sympathy and understanding on the part of chiefs, these problems 
can be solved there is no doubt. The ‘Asase Yaa’ controversy has 
made the Church more conscious than ever of the valuable contri- 
bution it can make to the future pattern of Ashanti society. 


H. BeLtsHaw 








WHAT IS JUDAISM? 
By HANS KOSMALA 


(\ERBTANITY and Judaism sprang from the same root, the 

religion of ancient Israel. Setting out from the fact that both 
religions have a common basis, we are accustomed to compare their 
respective teachings on God and Man and, by stating the differences, 
we expect to obtain a fair picture of the essentials of the Jewish 
religion. 

But here arises the first difficulty. It is often hard to find out 
what official or authoritative Jewish teaching is. As a result of the 
civic emancipation of the Jew, considerable changes have taken 
place in the sphere of Jewish religious life in the past one hundred 
and fifty years. While some Jews still hold the traditional views and 
observe the old customs and rites, others have long since given up 
many of the religious teachings and observances which in times 

ast seemed to be the inalienable inheritance of each Israelite. 
ut both Orthodox and Liberal Jews will nevertheless maintain 
that they are Jews and that they confess the Jewish faith. 

There is no superior Jewish court which would state for us the 
principles of Jewish faith or bring the accepted truths into a final 
form. In fact, the modern Jew is proud of a religion which has no 
dogmas in the Christian sense, and he seems to feel no need for a 
superior court or a fixed doctrine. There have been assemblies of 
rabbis, but they have offered no more than recommendations which 
may or may not be followed by every Jew. The ‘latest authoritative 
code of Jewish law’! is the Shulchan Arukh, but only a few Jews 
are familiar with its contents, and it may safely be said that none 
accepts its provisions indiscriminately. When a Chief Rabbi makes 
an authoritative pronouncement, it does not follow that all Jews 
who are under his jurisdiction will act accordingly or take notice 
of it. 

How, then, shall we establish what Jewish religious teaching 
really is? Some Jewish wit once declared: ‘Keep out Christ, and you 
can pack anything into Judaism’. Though a witticism, this sentence 
contains more than an element of truth. For the moment we could 
render its meaning as follows: So long as a Jew maintains strict 
monotheism, he may hold a variety of opinions on other. religious 
subjects and yet remain a Jew in the religious sense. 


The Shma: ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord’ is |i 


the confession of faith of every Israelite. Apart from that, Judaism 
has developed no systematic theology of its own comparable to 
1 Rabbi Dr I. Epstein in his book Judaism, Epworth Press, p. 94. 
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Christian theology. It is noteworthy that the so-called Thirteen 
Articles of Faith, which we find in two versions in the Jewish 
Prayer Book, are composed at a very late stage (by Maimonides, 
d. 1204) and almost exclusively in opposition to the Christian doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Setink 

On the other hand it is likewise interesting that modern Jewish 
interpreters of Jewish thought, both Liberal and Orthodox, have 
freely borrowed ideas from Christian theology and ethics, so far 
as these are consistent with the Jewish notion of the One God, 
and have re-thought and revalued traditional Jewish conceptions 
in the light of modern requirements. The new tendencies in the 
Jewish religion of to-day can be ascertained by comparison of 
modern interpretations with those suggested by the Shulchan 
Arukh or the earlier legal literature and the Jewish prayer books 
(Siddurim and Machsorim). 

It becomes abundantly clear that metaphysical and ethical 
conceptions are changeable and cannot, therefore, be the only 
constituent elements of the religion of the Jew. They are not even 
its most characteristic elements. The monotheism of Islam is 
formally of the same strictness as Jewish monotheism, and some 
pagan philosophers and teachers, not to mention Jesus, have pro+ 
duced a loftier and more universalistic ethics. We encounter here 
the other and even greater difficulty in our approach to Judaism. 
If we restrict ourselves to Jewish religious and ethical teaching, 
that is, to all that Jewish teachers and Jewish interpreters of Jewish 
thought have written and said, we have still not touched the peculiar 
essence of Jewish religion. What, then, is it? 

Bearing these difficulties in mind we shall find the. recently 
published pamphlet, The Religion of the few, most enlightening. It 
is sponsored by the Jewish Fellowship, and it gives us in a small 
compass the views of two prominent Jews. Mr B. L. Q. Henriques 
approaches the subject from the angle of a Progressive (Liberal) 
Jew, Rabbi Dr A. Marmorstein from that of an Orthodox Jew. 

Both representations are idealistic, for they are not fully borne 
out by the traditional Jewish literature. The most striking feature 
is the emphasis laid by both on the universalistic nature of Judaism. 
‘The universalism of the Jewish religion lays stress on the equality 





of all races and colours. God created Adam and consequently all 
| descendants of Adam are the children of God’ (Dr Marmorstein). 
| The goal of the Jews as ‘a nation of priests’ is ‘to minister to all 
| mankind, to spread love, sincerity and truth into every corner of 
| the earth’ (Mr Henriques). Universalistic tendencies can be traced 
in some historical books of the Hebrew Bible, and there is clear 
evidence of religious universalism in prophetic teaching (Isaiah, 
Chs. II, XLII, XLIX), but Jewish tradition has ever denied equality before 
1 Leicester : Newman Wolsey, 1946. 
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God to the non-Jewish world, and rabbinic Judaism knows of no 
universal love. The biblical commandment ‘Love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Lev. x1x, 18) was only applied to the sons of Israel and the 
love of the stranger who lives in the community of Israel (v. 34) 
was realized only toward the full proselyte. Ben Azzai’s famous 
dictum (ca. A.D. 110) to which Dr Marmorstein refers and which 
says that Genesis Vv, 1 contains the greatest principle, has never 
played any part in the make-up of Jewish religious law. Nowhere 
in the rabbinical literature is it maintained that the nations of the 
world as such are the children of God, like Israel; nowhere do we 
find an indication that God loved the world or the nations as a 
father loves his children. 

The first to preach universal love was Jesus. He was the first 
to teach Jews that ‘our neighbour’ is not only the fellow-Jew but 
every human being, even the despised Samaritan. Like his fore- 
runner John the Baptist He rebuked his Jewish listeners for their 
religious and national pride (John, vill, 33, 39; Matthew 111, 9), 
and when He gave His first sermon in the synagogue of His native 
town, He was cast out of the city, because He taught that all men 
were equal before God (Luke Iv). 
~ In our day we are witnessing that Judaism has been gradually 
turning away from talmudic tradition and has silently acknowledged 
the superiority of the teaching of Jesus. The two Jewish essays, 
which bring universalism into the foreground of. Jewish teaching, 
are a remarkable illustration of this process. Without mentioning 
him by name, Mr Henriques expressly replaces a well-known saying 
of Hillel, ‘What is hateful to thyself, do not unto thy neighbour. That 
is the whole Torah; the rest is explanation’,’ with the similar but 
far more pregnant words of Jesus in Matthew VII, 12; XXII, 37-40; 
Luke x, 25-37. 

It will be difficult to harmonize this new Jewish universalism 
with the teaching on Israel’s relationship to the Gentiles in the 
Jewish Prayer Book, to say nothing of the Jewish legal tradition. 
Dr Marmorstein asks: ‘Are the Jewish people a chosen, a privileged 
people? Are they an eternal people? Can they claim superiority 
among the nations? The last question is to be answered in the 
negative.’ Yet in his daily prayer the Jew thanks God that He has 
not made him a Gentile (Goy, Nokhri) and in the prayers for 
the festivals he praises Him, that He has separated Israel from the 
nations* in the same way as He has separated the holy from the 
profane and light from darkness and has exalted Israel above all 
nations. We search in vain for a prayer in which the Jew asks for 
grace or strength ‘to minister to all mankind’ or ‘to spread love 

1 bShab 31a. 


* This refers not only to the spiritual Israel but also to the Jew in his physical 
existence, 
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into every corner of the world’,! or a prayer for forgiveness of the 
sins of the world, but in surprising contrast we find many prayers 
for the punishment of the wicked and for revenge on Israel’s 
adversaries. 

Christians will rejoice at the growing sense among Jews of 
their religious and moral responsibility to the world outside, all 
the more so as this trend within Judaism is visibly the work of the 
spirit which Christ revealed to the world. Nevertheless, the state- 
ment of the two authors is as yet no more than an expression of 
their goodwill. The spirit of Christ in its full reality does not agree 
with the most vital of all traditions of Judaism, namely the concern 
for its self-preservation, which is the natural consequence of Israel’s 
belief in its election, its exaltation and its everlastingness. 

The significance of this issue will at once become clear when 
we consider for a moment the position of a Jew who believes in 
Christ. At first sight neither of the authors, with all their goodwill 
for universalistic love, is able to account for the historical fact that 
a Jew who has lost his faith in God and has given up the observance 
of Jewish traditions is still considered a Jew, a member of the 
religious-national community of the Jews, whereas a Jew who 
shares the authors’ belief in the God of Israel and observes Jewish 
rites, but at the same time believes in Christ as Israel’s and the 
world’s Messiah, is no longer accepted as a Jew. Yet Dr Marmor- 
stein’s final definition of Judaism, as we find it in the last seven 
lines of his essay, may very well explain the peculiar attitude to 
the baptized Jew. Judaism is, he says, ‘a fortunate blend of history, 
of a people, and most important of all, of a religion’, thus uniting 
‘all these three elements of civilization’. We learn from this defini- 
tion that religious teaching is only one of the three constituents of 
the religion of the Jew; the other two, without which this religion 
would not be specifically Jewish, are the common history and the 
quasi national community of the people. Dr Marmorstein does not 
use the term ‘nation’, evidently because of its political implications; 
he avails himself of the neutral word ‘people’, but defines its meaning 
by the modern German expression Volksgemeinschaft, which con- 
notes the historical and cultural unity oo. community of a nation 
from which everything that is alien to it is eliminated. 
| This definition gives us the clue to the traditional Jewish in- 
| tolerance of the Christian Jew. The Jew who has come to believe 
in Christ and is baptized in His name or that of the Triune God is 





1 There is perhaps one exception in the prayer Alenu leshabbeach. In the second 
ert of the prayer, the turning to God of the Gentiles (i.e. their conversion-to 
oachism) is reserved for the end of the days, which is in accordance with the 
traditional views of Maimonides and Karo. In its first part the same prayer makes 
it a duty of every Israelite to praise God that He has given Israel a share different 


from that of the nations, but no special responsibility to the Gentiles is derived 
from that privilege. 
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an apostate, however eagerly he may manifest and prove his Jewish- 
ness. In becoming a member of the universal Church, he cuts 
himself off from the Jewish community and surrenders the funda- 
mental principle of Judaism, namely, the separateness of the Jew 
from the rest of mankind. This separateness is inherent in all the 
three elements of Judaism, in the Jewish history, the Jewish people 
and the Jewish religion (Sabbath, festivals, rituals, etc.). ‘Judaism 
is an historic religion, wrapt up with the life of the Jewish people’ 
is Mr Henriques’s definition. 

It follows from this that however much the Orthodox and the 
Liberal Jew may differ in their attitude to sundry religious teachings, 
both will stand together in insisting on separateness. There is no 
Judaism unless there is Jewish separateness. ‘If Judaism is to live, 
Jews must remain a “peculiar a : . . . As regards religion, 
the Jew must remain segregated’, says Mr Henriques. But as the 
religion of the Jew does not exhaust itself in religious thought and 
ceremony—this is only one element of it, the other two being the 
people and its history—we must beware of underestimating the 
relevance of the Liberal statement, for even Mr Henriques will at 
orice add that ‘the law against inter-marriage is the only one which 
really separates the Jew from his Gentile neighbour’. This law has 
nothing to do with religion in the strict sense of the word. Orthodox 
Jews would emphatically include here the dietary laws and other 
rituals,| whereas Mr Henriques, with more liberal views on Jewish 
religious customs, holds that the observance of the Sabbath and of 
Jewish festivals and rites ‘creates no real social barrier between the 
Jew and the non-Jew’. There may be no unanimity among Jewish 
authors on the nature and the extent of Jewish separateness, but all 
will agree that some real separateness of the Jew from all non-Jews is 
imperative, if he is to survive as a Jew and his religion as Judaism. 

The Jewish religion, so far as its teaching and ceremonial are 
concerned, is no end in itself, like most other religions, no absolute, 
like Christianity. The inner aim of Christianity is to bring every 


man in every conceivable sense to perfection before God, and there | 


it ends. Judaism as a historic religion has no such aim as the 
perfection of man, not even of Jewish man. This explains the curious 
fact that Jewish teachers prefer the moral teaching of Judaism to 
that of Christianity, which they criticize as impracticable and 
unsuited for man’s natural life. It also explains that the doctrine of 
sin and forgiveness of sin can never occupy in Judaism the same 
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of the Jewish Day of Atonement. 


1 Attention is drawn to the explanation of the dietary laws given by Mr I. E. 
King in The Essence of Judaism (Soncino Press, 1935, p. 75). Mr King, who received 
praise and encouragement from a number of prominent Rabbis, pointed out that, 
as eating together at the same table is one of the best ways of creating friendships, 
the Jew is kept by these laws from joining too intimately with the Gentiles. 
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The Jewish religion has to serve a purpose which is not religious 
in the sense in which we are wont to use the word. Its purpose is 
the preservation of Israel as represented by the Jewish people. 
Jewish religion may therefore assimilate many religious and moral 
ideas which need not, as we have seen, be specifically Jewish. It 
may have many secondary interests. Orthodoxy will perhaps now 
and then anxiously warn the Jewish people against the influx of 
novel ideas, but that religion will remain essentially Jewish so long 
as it is able to fulfil its peculiar function, so long as it succeeds in 
preserving the Jewish people. 

‘Keep out Christ, and you can pack anything into Judaism’. 
That remark has a deeper meaning than it at first appeared to have. 
For Jesus would be ‘the extra grain in the composition of Judaism 
which radically changes its whole nature’, says Rabbi Samuel S. 
Cohon.'! ‘Christ annuls Judaism as the life-force of the Jewish 
nation and breaks down the barriers of nationality’, says Professor 
Josef Klausner.? 

When the Jew speaks of the Jewish people, he ‘speaks of his 
religion. ‘In the name of God do-not play politics with the remnants 
of the Jewish people’, Rabbi Kopul Rosen warned the Anglo- 
American Committee,’ and in an open letter to the Foreign Minister, 
Mr A. Abrahams wrote the following words:* 


In touching the problem of the Jewish people you are touching one of 
the eternal values, one of the hang hic Fo facts of history beside which 
you remain a mere individual, elevated but for a moment, and hardly dis- 
cernible against the vast stage on which the Jewish people shall yet emerge 
as a great civilizing force, radiating happiness and culture from its own land. 


The Gentile cannot truly understand the meaning and the 
weight of such words unless he realizes that the Jewish people is 
the theme and aim of Jewish religion. 

‘The Jewish people are an eternal people’, says Dr Marmorstein. 
This short sentence, better than circumstantial arguments, answers 








the question: What is Judaism? 
Hans KosMALA 


1 IRM 1933, Oct., p. 477. 2 Jesus of Nazareth, p. 390. 
3 Daily Telegraph, pei 29,1946. ‘* The Fewish Standard, June 21, 1946. 











NEW ZEALAND CHURCHES IN 
CONFERENCE 


By HERBERT W. NEWELL 


NEW ZEALAND may claim the honour of having held the first 

oecumenical conference after the cessation of hostilities. 
In view of the importance of the Pacific in the post-war settlement 
and the many grave dangers that are lurking in its calm waters, 
a brief account of that conference should be of value for the readers 
of this Review. 

The National Council of Churches in New Zealand came into 
existence in April 1941, largely as a result of the great impression 
made upon the churches of New Zealand through their eight repre- 
sentatives who attended the two world conferences held in Great 
Britain in 1937. The oecumenical movement, at least as regards 
co-operation between the churches in common endeavours, found a 
ready soil in New Zealand. The first missionaries to New Zealand 
belonged to the Church Missionary Society, and their leader, Samuel 
em. ng a priest of the Church of England, himself suggested that 
the Methodist Church should come and share the work with the 
Anglicans. All the early missionaries to New Zealand, whether 
Anglican or Methodist, were products of the Evangelical revival, 
which laid but little emphasis on varieties of churchmanship, and 
although as the century went by New Zealand was influenced by 
the waves of ecclesiastical controversy in Great Britain, it still 
remained true that the majority of churchmen continued to adopt a 
tolerant attitude toward one another. Especially in the country 
districts of New Zealand it was the accepted thing that the members 
of the various churches (including also the Roman Catholics in 
many instances) went to each other’s social functions and helped 
each other along generally. 

This easy-going, friendly spirit was never deep enough to lead 
people to think out all its implications, and in itself it was not suffi- 
cient to form the basis of a true oecumenical movement. The deeper 
call to seek the unity of the Church was realized as the Student 
Christian Movement began to make progress within the universities, 
and the expression ‘unhappy divisions’ began to have more meaning. 
An organization known as the Council of Religious Education was 
formed in 1924 and through its youth committee established the 
custom of gathering together leaders of the youth movements of all 
the churches, including the leaders of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A., to a four days’ conference 
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before each year’s work began. Many of these men and women 
had been members of the Student Christian Movement in their 
student days. There is no doubt that this annual gathering, which 
became an established event in New Zealand church life, did much 
to a sy the way for the formation of the National Council of 
Churches in New Zealand. When the latter came into existence the 
members of the Council were, many of them, persons who knew 
each other as friends. The oecumenical moverment in Europe and 
America brought to this situation a new depth and purpose. When 
the National Council of Churches in New Zealand was formed, the 
first enterprise which they decided to take up was nothing less than 
‘a campaign of Christian order’, an appeal to the country of New 
Zealand to realize afresh the basis for all true unity in the national 
life, in a common faith and a common standard of conduct. In order 
to give this campaign the power to make its plans without necessarily 
having the approval of all the churches for every step, it was given 
a relative independence with its own direction and executive. Its 
only connexion with the National Council of Churches itself was 
a general direction and an annual report of its chief activities. The 
war years made conditions difficult, but the campaign certainly 
became known to a large proportion of the population through its 
literature and through its broadcasting. During a general election 
in 1943 it addressed a manifesto to the nation which was widely 
discussed. It had been the intention that the campaign should 
culminate in a national conference, which should register the results 
up to that time and plan for their further developments. However, 
after the campaign had been in progress for two years, the National 
Council of “te decided that the campaign as such should be 
concluded, and an attempt made to bring its more permanent 
activities into the regular work of the churches. For this reason and 
because of the steady growth in the meantime of the regular work of 
the National Council of Churches itself, an office was opened in 
Christchurch, and a full-time general secretary appointed. In this 
way the National Council of Churches received an impetus from the 
campaign for a development which would not have normally come 
until a longer period had elapsed. 

The task of carrying into effect this national conference thus 
became the responsibility of the National Council of Churches 
itself. Two years of careful planning and preparation came to a head 
when two hundred representatives of all the eight constituent 
churches met in Christ’s College, Christchurch, at the end of 
August 1945. The time was opportune. The two wars had just 
ended. The men were returning from overseas. The whole future 
policy of New Zealand, particularly in the Pacific, was being widely 
discussed. The so-called Canberra Pact of January 21st, 1944, had 
linked the two British countries of the Pacific in a fresh sense of 
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responsibility for the future of the Pacific Islands. Five commissions 
were set up in different parts of the country, which prepared reports 
on the following subjects: the future of the Maori people, the 
presentation of the Evangel, Education, Land, Industry and Com- 
merce, and New Zealand in relation to the Pacific community. 
These reports were used as the basis for the five groupsin which 
the members of the conference worked. Care was taken in the 
choice of the two hundred delegates to ensure not only a right 
proportion in the representation of the churches, but also that the 
younger element should have a full voice in the discussion. The 
conference was fortunate also in having as visitors two Australian 
leaders, three American chaplains from the Pacific and an Indian 
Secretary of the Student Christian Movement who was in New 
Zealand on his way to India. It is a remarkable fact that in the one 
hundred years of New Zealand’s existence this was the first time 
that all the churches, other than the Roman Catholic, had come 
‘together for common counsel. The conference was also notable in 
that the churches for the first time met to consider their relationship 
and responsibility towards the nation as such. Following the example 
of other conferences, a strong continuation committee was set up 
under the chairmanship of a former speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was fully recognized that the value of the conference 
could only be seen if it resulted in action and in a true Christian 
concern for a right solution of great national questions. There can 
be no doubt that the conference, together with the growing strength 
of the National Council of Churches, has marked the beginning of 
a new chapter in the history of the Christian Church of New Zealand. 
The sections of the conference which deal with New Zealand’s 
relation to the Pacific and to the future of the Maori race within 
their own borders are of special interest to the readers of this Review. 
The report on ‘Christian Order and the Maori’ has been widely 
recognized as a document of real importance. It has been translated 
into Maori and will be read and discussed in Maori settlements 


throughout the country. The native department of the government | 


also has made a careful study of the findings. 

The report was poorest by a commission containing repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England, the Methodist and Presby- 
terian Churches, who all have Maori departments. The chairman of 
the commission was the well-known Maori bishop (the Rt Rev. 
F. A. Bennett) who attended the Tambaram meeting of the I.M.C. 
in 1938, as one of the New Zealand representatives. This com- 
mission obtained the assistance in its enquiry of about eighty other 

ersons, Maori and Pakeha (a term used for the Europeans in New 
d when contrasted with the Maoris) who had some right to 

speak with authority on Maori questions. Three gatherings were 
held at Rotorua, at which various questions were thoroughly con- 
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sidered. ‘The Maoris differ from most other groups in New Zealand 
in that there is still considerable traditional loyalty to the Church 
among them, even though in recent years many Maoris have given 
their allegiance to unorthodox sects such as the Ratanas, the Ringatu 
and the Mormons. 

The position among the Maoris is at ari interesting stage. Early 
in this century the long decline in numbers among this people was 
arrested, and the birth-rate began to increase. At the present time 
the Maori population is increasing at approximately three times the 
perceptage rate of the European population, in spite of a very heavy 
Maori death-rate. Moreover, the largest percentage increase in 
recent times has been among the three-quarter half-caste children, 
which is an indication of the growing sense of pride in the Maori 
race. People of mixed blood usually have Maori sympathies. This 
new vitality in the race had further stimulus from the pride generated 
by the achievements of the Maori battalion in the New Zealand 
division overseas. This battalion has fought under Maori leadership 
and has been specially distinguished for skill in shock tactics. The 
report enquires what is to be the Christian objective for the relation- 
6 of Maori and Pakeha to each other. A careful statement lays 
it down that the Maori must continue to have his racial identity 
honoured and safeguarded, even while he takes his part fully in the 
economic life of the country and achieves European standards of 
living. It goes on: ‘we may yet develop a common unity, cultural, 
economic and social, to which each race will have made its contri- 
bution’. The report stresses the importance for the true development 
of the Maoris that they should keep their roots within the soil, and, 
with certain safeguards, continue their ancient tribal loyalties, while 
developing more than has been the case up to the present the unity 
and authority of the family. Answering the question whether there 
should be a separate Maori Church, the report considers that this 
is impracticable under present conditions. It deprecates anything 
which would tend to segregate the Maori people from the rest of the 
community in religious life. At the same time it recommends that 
the National Council of Churches should form a Maori section of 
itself to consist of the Maori portions of the churches which con- 
stitute the National Council of Churches. This Maori section will 
be able to make friendly contacts with the important unorthodox 
groups, mentioned before, for the purpose of drawing them into 
co-operation in community action. 

A further interesting suggestion that came out of the Maori 
report was that there should be established in the University of 
New Zealand a chair on Polynesian ethnology; and that some general 
training in Maori history, language and culture should be given to 
all students in the Training College as a beginning of a new policy 
for including something of these matters in the whole educational 

29 
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system of New Zealand. Attention is drawn also to the sefious need 
for concentration by the government departments on the housing 
and the health of the Maori people. 

A brief mention should be made also of the licensing issue as it 
affects the Maoris. The present law forbids the sale of intoxicating 
drink to Maori people within their own settlements. It forbids 
completely the sale of drink to Maori women, or to Maori men 
outside the public-houses. There is also a ‘no-Licence’ area in the 
King-Country, which is a Maori district. The growing Maori self- 
consciousness has led to a number of representations to the Govern- 
ment, that the Maoris should be treated on exactly the same lines as 
the Pakeha in these matters. The commission of the conference was 
in a difficulty, in that it realized the equity of this demand and yet 
was aware of the grave dangers of removing these restrictions. It was 
therefore recommended that restrictions should be lifted for an 
experimental period of five years, but that at the same time there 
should be an increase in temperance education among the people. 
This recommendation was made reluctantly and with many mis- 
givings. It is interesting to notice, however, that by the time the 
conference took place the great majority of the Maori people them- 
selves had changed their minds and were now prepared to recom- 
mend that most of the old restrictions should remain. 


New ZEALAND AND THE PACIFIC 


While this report had the benefit of the help of a number of 
missionaries in the field and at home, it was not as comprehensive 
as the Maori report, in that it did not receive assistance from many 
government officials or persons with academic understanding of 
Pacific problems. There is probably a great need that in the future 
the Pacific missionary enterprise based on New Zealand should have 
closer contact both with government departments and with students 
of anthropology and sociology. 

The report makes commendatory reference to the clauses in the 
Australian and New Zealand agreement (commonly known as the 
Canberra-Pact) which lay down the interest which these two Govern- 
ments have in the healthy development of the native peoples under 
their care. It points out, however, that the principle of trusteeship 
for the native peoples can only be judged by actions and not by high- 
sounding phrases. The plain fact is that the Governments have as yet 
given little real power into the hands of the island peoples. It pleads 

or a principle of guardianship rather than trusteeship, ‘with the 
clear understanding that its duration is limited and its goal the 
autonomous self-administration of the peoples concerned’. An 
interesting suggestion made is that a central Pacific institute should 
be formed to do in regard to the training of native administrative 
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staffs what the central medical school in Fiji is doing for native 
medical students. 

The report also pleads for a deeper study of transitional anthro- 
pology, that is to say the study of the growing culture of the peoples 
as against the study merely of dying tradition. It makes a strong 
appeal that joint control of any island group by a combination of 
foreign powers should be avoided. It sleds rather that individual 
governments be given mandates for different groups of islands 
under effective international supervision, ‘always providing that the 
island peoples are given an increasing voice in the government with 
the ultimate possibility of their assuming responsibility for it’. 
The report believes that for a long time to come missions will remain 
responsible for a large part of both educational and medical work 
in many of the islands. It suggests ways of co-operation between 
governments and missions with increasing emphasis on development 
of a native ministry, both in education and in healing. Interesting 
discussion took place on the difficult question of indentured labour. 
After re-affirming the value of the islander as a person of infinite 
worth and a rejection of the system of indentured labour, in that it 
does not make room for the attainment of full manhood and the 
exercise of basic human rights, the report goes on, ‘However, until 
such time as something better can be devised, it may be necessary to 
retain the system of Indenture Labour as an expedient, but prompt and 
effective measures must be taken to remedy its attendant abuses. . . . 
This Conference looks forward to the time when, within the native 
communities where the Indenture system operates, there will arise 
the ability to negotiate in collective bargaining which will render 
the system of Indenture unnecessary’. 

We have not space to elaborate upon the remaining reports 
(which can be obtained from the office of the National Council of 
Churches, P.O. Bex 297, Christchurch, New Zealand). To a striking 
degree there is similarity between the problems facing the countries 
of Europe, America and the Pacific. The relationships between 
church, state and community, the meaning of Christian education, 
the relation between more advanced and less advanced peoples, the 
poner of how best to present the Evangel in terms of present-day 

ought forms, the unity of the Church, the problems of mass 
civilization, these recur again and again in conferences all over the 
world. The thinking which is devoted to them in one part of the 
Christian world, even though it is remote and small, as New Zealand 
is, has bearing and interest for the rest. 
HERBERT W. NEWELL 











| 
OECUMENICAL HYMNOLOGY IN CHINA | 


By BLISS WIANT 
‘€#e of the outstanding and admirable characteristics of the | 


Chinese people is their tolerance of the religious views of all 
peoples. Religion with them is primarily the concern of the individual | 
and does not necessarily involve social implications. As a result, | 
there is no counterpart, in all Chinese history, of such events as 
the crucifixion of Jesus, the Roman persecutions of Christians, the 
martyrdom of the saints and reformers, the Cavalier-Roundhead 
controversy, the Massacre of St Bartholomew. Public temples are 
very often difficult to identify as to whether, for instance, they be 
Buddhist or Taoist, because of mixed symbolism in their decorations 
and equipment. The Confucian phrase ‘All within the four seas are 
brothers’ has had tremendous influence in focusing attention upon 
the unity of the Chinese and, broadly speaking, of their conception 
of the race. As a consequence, the principle of ‘live and let live’ has 
been dominant in the history of Chinese life, especially in their 
religions. There has never been a so-called ‘Established Church’. 
The eclectic spirit has been the essentially guiding one, so that 
prejudice against any religion has not existed. In general, Chris- 
tianity has never had such an untrammelled medium in which to 
work. But it has been challenged to prove its worth and justify its 
claims. The results of this freedom from religious bias have been 
noteworthy in missionary activity among the Chinese. 

One of the strikingly unique expressions of this unimpeded 
spirit was the publication, in 1936, of the ‘Hymns of Universal 
Praise’. There is no hymnal in all Christendom which serves such 
a diverse group of Christian worshippers. Practically every denomina- 
tion in China uses this one hymnal. Since its publication ‘it has 
been the ‘best seller’ except for the Sacred Scriptures themselves. 

The first non-Roman Catholic missionaries to China took with | 
them their own culture and shared it with their converts. Due to 
the paternalistic spirit which characterized most missionaries of the 
nineteenth century there was little stimulation on their part to 
inspire a creative response in terms of hymns and indigenous 
materials from these converts. 

Approximately a century after Robert Morrison first arrived in 
China (in 1807) there was a successful attempt on the part of the 
Chinese to oust the Manchu régime which had controlled their 
lives for 267 years. Freedom for spontaneous expression on the 
part of the liberated peoples began to express itself in a very few 
years, in indigenous creative activity. The spectre of a further period 
of domination—this time by the Japanese—resulted in further 


quickening of a national consciousness not known for centuries. 
428 
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In the field of religious expression this growth became manifest in 
the production of Chinese works of art the like of which had never 
before appeared—pictures depicting many phases of Christian and 
Jewish life. In addition, Chinese Christians began to create their own 
hymns and hymn tunes. Among the earliest contributions in this field 
are those from the Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican-Episcopal). 

By April 1931, this group of Christians had already published 
a tentative word edition of a new hymnal, in which an attempt was 
made to include hymns and tunes from their own constituency. 
In the preparation of this book a call had been sent broadcast over 
their church membership requesting expressions of the Christian 
life through hymn texts and tunes. In response to that call over 
two thousand hymns were submitted, out of which fifty were chosen 
for this tentative edition. 

Approximately a month before the publication of this word 
edition there appeared a hymnal called ‘Hymns for the People’, 
in which were only fifty-four hymns, each of which was set to a 
Chinese tune collected and harmonized by a missionary. The words 
of the hymns were all composed by one person, Dean T. C. Chao, 
of the School of Religion of Yenching University, Peking. Although 
an intellectual, his consuming desire was that the average Christian 
should be able to worship in the kind of language and with the type 
of melody that could express his religious life. Consequently, in the 
creation of the texts he deliberately chose characters of simple 
construction and meaning, carefully and prayerfully fitting them 
into the rhythm and nuance of the Chinese tunes. The result was 
exceedingly successful, for the book had widespread use in China. 

In the autumn of that very same year, at the call of the Church 
of Christ in China (a body at that time of more than twenty non- 
Roman Catholic denominations) a committee was formed for the 
purpose of exploring the possibility of making a hymnal that 


. should serve the Sheng Kung Hui, the two American Methodist 


Churches (this was before unification), the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Churches and the Church of Christ—in all six groups. After 
four years of patient, careful and thorough preparation the hymnal 
known as ‘Hymns of Universal Praise’ was brought into existence. 
The first notable achievement of this hymnological group was 
to prove that churches of an Anglo-Catholic complexion could use 
the very same hymnal that highly Evangelical churches could use 
and not necessitate a bulky book. Bach of the six co-operating 
groups was asked to submit lists of hymns, the first one hundred 
on each list to represent the sine qua non of their co-operation. When 
the six lists were examined it was discovered that 252 out of 600 
were common to all, the common denominator of their unity. 
Comprehensiveness was a first principle in the further selection 
of material, so that the universality of the Christian witness could 
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be impressively represented through the ages and through many 
cultures. Most important in relation to this principle was to be 
China’s own contribution. In spite of the fact that Christianity 
had been introduced into China in three previous periods it had not 
survived, mainly because it had not become rooted and grounded 
in the genius of the Chinese themselves or found any expression 
that was native to their cultural patterns. With such a conscious 
objective it is not surprising that 14 per cent of this new hymnal 
is Chinese, a higher percentage of indigenous material than is found 
in almost any hymnal published in the United States. 

Among the original hymns, two are from ancient sources, one 
of which is from an ancient Nestorian hymn discovered in 1907 
in a cave in Kansu (West China). This hymn cannot be later than 
the tenth century or earlier than the seventh and is therefore at 
least a thousand years old. It is a hymn of praise and contains 
certain phrases, probably current at the time of its writing, which 
reflect Buddhistic influence. The first stanza of this hymn has been 
translated as follows: 


All the heavens praise Thy Name, 

All the earth Thy peace has won; 
Man’s eternal resting place 

Has been found in Thee, Three-in-One. 


The other hymn of comparatively early origin is from a Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), also a hymn of 
praise. Other original material was chosen from various sources, 
such as twenty-one hymns from the tentative hymnal of the Sheng 
Kung Hui; nine from the fifty-four original hymns of T. C. Chao 
in the ‘Hymns for the People’; others were taken from existing 
hymnals and newly written lyrics. 

The committee which had the final authority in the choice of 
hymns gave careful consideration to the principle of christianizing 
the ideals, festivals, ceremonies and functions which have dominated 
Chinese life over many centuries of her existence. By this process 
it was hoped that such hymns would be integrated into the very 
fabric of the life of the people. This ideal was successfully achieved. 
As a result, many copies of the hymnal were bought by those who 
were not formally associated with the Church but who desired the 
high moments and experiences of life interpreted in accordance 
with Christian ideals and with Chinese patterns of life. 

Chief among such experiences and ideals thus interpreted are 
the following: 


n. Celebration of the first birthday of a child. 

2. Celebration of the sixtieth birthday, a complete cycle. 

3. Memorial to ancestors. 

4. Grave-sweeping ceremony at Ch’ing Ming (about April 1st) which 
is a kind of Memorial Day. 
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5. Wedding ceremonies. 

6. Funeral ceremonies. 

7. Establishment of the home with its dedication to God. 
8. The mid-autumn Harvest Festival. 

9. The China New Year’s Festival. 
10. Filial Piety or Honour to Parents. 
11. Dedication of friendship when two or more friends part. 
12. High regard of landscape beauty as an attribute of God. 


New elements in Chinese life which have been given a Christian 
interpretation are as follows: 


1. Dedication of youth to a life of service to community and God, 
2. Self-support of the Christian Church. 

3. Expression of modern national loyalty. 

4. Grace before meals and family prayers. 


These indigenous hymns have come from many and varied contri- 
butors, such as pastors, administrators, teachers, students. Such 
hymns are unmistakably Chinese in that they have the ‘flavour’ of 
their culture—an element not possible to those who have not been 
steeped in it from childhood. 

The musical settings have also been chosen with great care and 
afford an interesting panorama of the musical scene in China. 
Words of fifty of these original hymns were printed and sent out 
to interested folk who would be capable of writing tunes for them. 
In response there were five hundred tunes submitted, but most of 
them were unsuitable. However, in some instances, there has been 
created a truly inspiring hymn with words and melody in perfect 
partnership. Almost all the tunes were either harmonized or 
arranged for accompaniment by the musical editor. 

Some items of outstanding interest with regard to the tunes are: 


1. There are 67 out of 512 Chinese or Chinese ‘flavoured’ tunes. 

a 19 of the 67 were written by missionaries, evenly divided between 
men and women (8 in all). 

3. 33 of the 67 were written by 11 Chinese, 3 women wrote 12 tunes 
and 8 men wrote 21. 

4. 15 of the 67 came from existing indigenous material and from an 
interesting variety of sources: 


(a) 8 were folk tunes all but one of which had been used in ‘Hymns 
for the People’. 

(5) One was a chant used at the biannual Confucian memorials 
(also from the ‘Hymns for the People’). 

(c) One came from the chants of Buddhist monks. 

(d) Two came from the repertoire of the most ancient and highly 
respected of all Chinese instruments known as the ‘ch’in’ or 
a kind of seven-stringed psaltery. It is about four feet long and 
is played by plucking the strings with the finger nails. Its 
form is approximately the same as it was two thousand years 
ago. No instrument in the history of the human race has 
maintained such a high place of honour for so long as the ch’in. 

(e) Three tunes are associated with the chanting of poetry. (See 
fuller explanation below.) 
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In some instances the composer of the words created sentiments 
which would either be consonant with the traditional melodic back- 
ground or a modification of it. Secular songs have been paraphrased 
or textually arranged so that the secular meaning has been trans- 
formed into a sacred one. 

One of the most popular songs among students has come from 
the folk, especially the farmers, and is known as the ‘Song of the 
Hoe’. The secular words are a modernized version of a more ancient 
song: 

Dig out the wild weeds, man the hoe, wah! 

Dig out the weeds and let good seeds grow, wah! 
Yee yah hey! Yah who hey! 

Dig weeds and man the hoe— 

Let the good seeds grow! 


Dean T. C. Chao breathed into this modern song the breath of a 
spiritual nature, with the transformed idea that the God of all 
mercies is He who provides that which the good earth yields: as 
the wind bloweth upon the blades of grass and brings life, so God 
breathes upon us and the spirit is born (John 11, 8). His words are: 


Great are Thy mercies, Heavenly Father, 
All our food and shelter come from Thee. 
Serving Thee every day, 

Humbly would I live. 

I’m a tender blade of grass— 

Breathe on me! 


Once again Dr Chao took his cue from a boatman’s chanty—a 
song which is chanted by large groups of men who pull boats up 
the Yangtze and other great rivers. Interestingly enough, the Leit- 
motiv of this chanty is the same as that of the Volga Boatmen’s Song, 
but in reverse. These faithful labourers struggle through all kinds 
of weather, the heat and cold, the drought and rain, in order that 
the loaded barges supplying coal and lumber, food and fuel for the 
hinterland may arrive at their destination. It is said that annually 
hundreds of these patient and hard-working men slip and fall into 
the swirling rapids of the Upper Yangtze gorges as they lose their 
foothold upon the slippery rocks. Something of the self-giving love 
of the ‘Lamb’ is epitomized in the labour of those who risk their 
lives that others might live. The first stanza of this hymn manifests 
this spirit as follows: 

Deeply I believe 
That the Lamb was slain: 


He on the cross bled 
As love subdued pain. 


At the vernal and autumnal equinox there occurs each year the 
biannual memorial to Confucius. During that ceremony golden 
bells resound. Only men officials participate. Incense is burned 
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before the tablets on which the names of the great are written. 
Wine is also a feature of the occasion. Dean Chao transformed this 
ceremony in spirit so that God became the object of worship and 
adoration. ‘The two verses stand in parallel columns for comparison 
and contrast: 


Confucian Christian 
Virtue I desire, Holy Father, Thou, 
Golden chords resound; Thee we worship now; 
Born of men, alone, Thou providest rain, 
In the temple praised. Givest ripened grain. 
Spring and autumn here Spring’s sun warm and bright, 
Sacrifice we bring; Autumn’s cool delight: 
Crystal wine we pour, Year by year the same— 
Fragrant incense burn. Praise His Holy Name! 


A favourite song of farewell when beloved friends come to their 
parting place has been transformed into a beautiful and significant 
song of farewell for Christians by Y. L. Yang, the associate editor 
of the words of the hymnal. The original poem was written in the 
eighth century a.D. The scenic setting of the parting place was a 
town, Wei Ch’eng, near a mountain pass of West China called 
Yang Kuan. Both the secular and the transformed version appear 
below. The translation of the original poem is by the late Louise 
Strong Hammond, chairman of the Music Committee of the 
hymnal. 

Springtime in Wei Ch’eng— 

Early rains refresh the earth, 

*Round the inn, willow’s tender green. 
Pledge me just another cup— 

West from Yang Kuan 

No friends are seen. 


The Christian farewell: 


Friends of years, both true and tried, 

Part we now so far and wide, 

Knowing not when next we’ll meet— 

Heart’s emotions full, replete. 
Refrain: 

Merciful good Lord, 

Lead on, lead on 

O’er mountain and o’er sea. 

All adored Lord, 

One with Thee, won by Thee, 

Fellowship shall ever be. 


This song has long since replaced in China the trite ‘God Be With 
You Till We Meet Again’. 

Special mention should be made of the verse tunes, for in at 
least one respect they are peculiarly Chinese. Due to the inflectional 
nature of the spoken language and to the fact that, traditionally, 
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poetry has always been sung, there have come into existence two 
types of verse tunes: 

1. Those which are repeated—such as a hymn tune which 
would be repeated when used with hymns of the same metre. 

2. Those which are based fundamentally upon the four inflections 
of the national language. Any sequence of characters establishes a 
sequence of tone inflections associated with them. Although not 
basically musical, these inflections can be made to serve as the 
essence of a melodic line. From this complicated source have come 
hundreds of poetic forms impossible, by their very nature, to express, 
with all their subtlety, in the English language. Both these types 
are found in the hymnal. 

The principle of comprehensiveness is also evident in that the 
liturgical needs of the church year are fully provided for, with 
litanies, chants and canticles appropriate to any occasion. Gregorian 
and other settings for various portions of the Eucharist, the Psalms, the 
Nicene and the Apostles’ Creed, indicate rich liturgical possibilities. 
Gospel and other songs may be found for evangelistic services. No 
hymnal in existence ministers so adequately to the needs of any kind 
of non-Roman Catholic communion while being, at the same time, 
so acceptable to the Chinese people. 

To meet the needs of folk on different economic levels, the 
Christian Literature Society, which published the book, made 
available ten different types: staff notation with cloth board or 
leather covers; numerical edition (melody only) with cloth board, 
limp cloth, manila paper or leather covers; words only edition in 
all four kinds of binding. At the time of publication, the cheapest 
copy was 20 cents and the most expensive $12.50 Chinese currency. 
During the inflation years of the war, a selection of 141 hymns was 
printed (without music) on the cheapest kind of paper to supply 
more adequately the needs of congregations. 

It is to be hoped that this expression of the oecumenical spirit 
in hymnology, with its special contribution to the impact of Christian- 
ity upon an indigenous culture, will be followed with equal success 
elsewhere. 

Biiss WIANT 


_ ‘The chief editor of the words was Timothy Tingfang Lew, formerly of 
Yenching University, and the present writer was editor of the music. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


CHRISTIAN HIsTORY IN THE MAKING. By J. McLeop Campse.t. Intro- 
duction by the ARCHBISHOP OF YoRK. Maps. London: Press and 
Publications Board of the Church Assembly. ros. 6d. and 15s. 6d. 
1946. 


| iijgge ee history’, says Dean Inge, ‘is the saddest indictment 

of Christianity.’ “The study of history’, said a more professional 
and less philosophical historian, ‘is a cordial for drooping spirits.’ 
It will surely be the latter sentiment that will possess the mind of 
the reader as he lays down this close-packed and most informative 
volume. Not only is one enabled to see how many social movements 
and political changes have turned out for the furtherance of the 
Gospel, and how much first-class ability and pure heroism have 
gone to its preaching, but also how the century from which we have 
most recently emerged produced the greatest expansion of the 
Church. The golden age of missionary history is not in the remote 
but in the immediate past. If the present century has seen a recrud- 
escence of persecution, it has also produced a roll of martyrs who 
have shown that the spirit of Christian sacrifice is not dead and 
whose blood may yet prove to be the richest seed ever sown. 

This impression might have been even clearer if it had not been 
necessary to crowd in so much detail. The book will certainly be 
the standard work of reference on its subject for many years to come; 
but it is a, text-book rather than a brilliant essay, and we still await 
someone who will give us a ‘Spirit of Missionary History’ that will 
make the reader run to join the ranks. Indeed, as so often happens, 
over-crowding sometimes makes the sense obscure. ‘It was because 
he underrated the difficulty of converting the Hindu that Henry 
Martyn concentrated upon Mohammedans.’ That statement is 
followed by quotations showing how highly in fact Martyn did 
rate the difficulty of converting Hindus. Similarly it requires more 
skill than I possess to unravel the skein of statistics that is given us 
here and there. And that is a great pity because, when their implica- | 
tion is clear, they are most valuable. 

In such a wealth of material it is perhaps inevitable that ill- 
considered judgments should csuiiendne be too lightly accepted. 
Thus the author quotes with approval the dictum that ‘the collapse 
of Christianity in the Near East before the Mohammedan onrush 
may be attributed to the fact that it had never become indigenous, 


tied as it was to the Byzantine state’. Well, I suppose it may, but 
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personally I should be prepared to support the contradictory thesis 
that it was precisely because a combination of nationalist and 
theological movements had broken the Byzantine power into frag- 
ments that the outlying parts could not withstand the attack of 
Islam. 

However, these are indeed details and it is time we addressed 
ourselves to the main theme of the book. It is concerned chiefly 
with Anglican missions, but it never loses sight of the other missions 
in the field. It begins by describing the conversion of this country. 
Nothing is said about the founding of the original British Church, 
although the very absence of great names from that record is a 
valuable lesson in the universality of the missionary obligation. We 
begin with the Roman Mission, and here the most interesting 
feature is the emphasis on the Isle of Lérins and its influence upon 
Ninian, Patrick and Benedict Biscop, to say nothing of Augustine 
and his companions who dallied there on the way to our shores. 
Speedily upon this beginning comes the story of English missions 
to the Continent, the importance of which is no way exaggerated, 
as can be seen from the even more recent discussion in Levison’s 
England and the Continent in the Eighth Century. 

The Centuries of Abeyance, by which are meant the medieval 
and early post-Reformation periods, are dismissed in one chapter, 
and then we really get down to business with a chapter on the 
pre-episcopal period when S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. pioneered the 
expansion across the Atlantic and the chaplains of the East India 
Company across the Indian Ocean. A chapter is devoted to the extra- 
ordinary interlude when the work was done, and ably done, for us 
by Germans and Danes acting under our auspices. After that the 
story reveals how we awoke to the anomaly of an episcopal church 
without a bishop. The prejudices of politicians and the vested 
interest of societies are broken down and bishops are appointed 
for the Colonies, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Calcutta, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Australia and New Zealand. A chapter each is devoted 
to Africa, the Far East and the two other monotheisms, Jewish 
and Mohammedan. Three final chapters—to many they will seem 
to be the most interesting of all—are given to the discussion of 
missionary policy, the different methods of expansion in the Colonies 
and in non-Christian lands, the acclimatization of a Europeanized 
Christianity in the varied conditions prevailing overseas, and the 
consolidation of the ecclesiastical organization throughout the world. 

To-day perhaps the greatest obstacle in the path of an advancing 
Church is the dominant nationalism. In the days of Charlemagne 
it was accepted that peoples conquered by a Christian king would 
adopt the religion of the conqueror and they were baptized as speedily 
as possible. In the modern era ‘Christianity has had to live down the 
manner of its introduction to India as the religion of a Western ruler, 
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as in China it has had to live down its association with the foreigner’. 
It is interesting to speculate what might have been our relations with 
Japan if that country had pursued its contemplated policy of adopting 
Christianity as a means of cultivating good relations with the West. 
History does not seem to justify our modern view that religion 
can or should proceed only by individual conversion. Environment 
counts for so much in the development of character that there is 
something to be said in favour of changing the ethos of a whole 
people at once. But in this connexion special attention should be 
given to the wise and searching things said here (p. 278) about the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the local and universal elements 
in religion and the impossibility of exporting the Gospel ‘in de- 
hydrated packets, from which all transient and provincial fluids had 
been eliminated, and only the spiritual vitamins retained’. 

The question is particularly important in regard to mass move- 
ments in India. Some of the ‘unco guid’ are inclined to criticize them 
precisely on the ground that they are not individual. But that is to 
incorporate western mentality into eastern problems. It must be 
remembered that ‘India is group-conscious and has_a deep-seated 
instinct for thinking in terms of the community rather than in terms 
of the individual’. Also it is possible that we are inclined to limit the 
reasons for legitimate conversion to the pure motive of love for 
Jesus. My own slight acquaintance with New Guinea was sufficient 
to reveal what might be the attractive force exercised upon the native 
mind by the impact of a whole civilization impregnated with the Spirit 
of Christ. If our Lord said ‘I have come that they might have life 
and that they might have it to the full’, shall we regard as negligible 
or improper elements in conversion all that we have to offer in the 
way of education and improved social and even economic condi- 
tions? Love of Christ there must be, but it may enter at different 
points in the process. 

Due regard is paid in these chapters to the tremendous contribu- 
tion made by the younger churches overseas to the development of 
democratic organization in the older church at home. It is a fascinat- 
ing story for the Anglican and it is quite extraordinary how little it 
is known and appreciated even by leading members of the Church 
of England. This book will do a valuable piece of work if it makes 
us sama that the advantages accruing from missionary endeavour 
have not been all on one side. It is arguable that the ‘home base’ 
has received at least as much as it has given, and the gratitude of 
the daughters to the mother should stir us at least as much to 
humility as to pride. 

Over all the story lies the luminous shadow of the good hand of 
our God upon us bringing us guidance and numerical success. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century public men were proclaim- 
ing that the Church in this country was doomed to speedy extinction. 
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There were then 75 Anglican dioceses throughout the world. In 
1939 that number had increased to 320 and we had built up a native 
ministry of over 2,000. Here indeed is cordial for drooping spirits. 
In distilling it so freely and so surely the author has earned the 
gratitude of us all. 


Wm: LonpIN: 
FULHAM PALACE, LONDON 





THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


Towarps AN INDIAN CHuRCH: The Growth of the Church of India in 
Constitution and Life. By Cecit Joun Grimes. London: S.P.C.K. 
15s. 1946. 


id ee time has not yet come for the writing of a definitive history 

of the Christian Church in India. Before that can be done, an 
immense amount of preliminary detailed research on special topics 
must be satisfactorily accomplished. The Archdeacon of Northamp- 
ton, in the book under review, gives us a good specimen of just 
such a work of research on one topic of importance. 

One of the subjects which has most closely engaged the attention 
of missionary statesmen in the last thirty years is devolution, the 
transfer of responsibility and authority from churches and missionary 
bodies in the West to the indigenous churches which have been 
growing up in Africa and the East. Great progress has been achieved, 
not always without dust and heat; but much still remains to be done; 
and the work of those now wrestling with the problems of devolution 
can be greatly lightened by study of the mistakes and precedents of 
the past, if these are made accessible in forms convenient for ready 
reference. In this book, Dr Grimes has dealt thoroughly with one 
of the most important and successful of the works of devolution yet 
achieved, the transformation of the Church of England in India 
into the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

The problem was much more complicated than that of the 
transfer from missionary societies to local authorities of a certain 
measure of responsibility and autonomy. The Church of England 
in India was a part of the Church of England as by law established; 
its affairs were ordered under Acts of the British Parliament, and 
nothing less august than an Act of Parliament could effect the separa- 
tion. The Ecclesiastical Establishment of chaplains ptovided for 
military and civil personnel was part of the apparatus of the Govern- 
ment of India, administered (for reasons so mysterious that I have 
never been able to discover them, and could anything be more 
absurd?) by the Defence Department of that Government. Add 
to these the concerns of half a dozen missionary societies, diocesan 
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and quasi-diocesan organizations, and the full range of possible 
difficulties begins to come into view. Dr Grimes has held it all firmly 
in his head and has dealt with it clearly and dispassionately. 

In the earlier chapters of the book, which deal with the beginnings 
of the history of the Anglican Constitution in India, and the pro- 
vision of chaplains in Company days, the Archdeacon seems to have 
enlarged our knowledge by making available facts not hitherto set 
forth in print. The rest of the book cannot be called research in the 
ordinary sense of the term; but to set out clearly material contained 
in documents which, though published, are nowhere easily available 
is a very valuable, though secondary, service. This the Archdeacon 
has done and done very well. In a book of this kind, perfect accuracy 
is very hard to secure. Such minute points as the changes in name 
of my late diocese from Tinevelly and Madura (1896) to Tinnevelly, 
Madura and Ramnad in 1911, when Ramnad became a separate 
district, and to plain 'Tinnevelly in 1930, with the difficult distinction 
between Bishop of and Bishop in, might defeat the intelligence of an 
archangel. But I have not found in the book any inaccuracy on any 
point of other than trivial significance. To anyone who knows the 
standard of accuracy of some Indian church historians, this will appear 
high praise indeed. 

Dr Grimes has no difficulty in showing that the Establishment, 
whatever may have been its effects in England, has been at all times 
the bane of the Church in India. For more than two hundred years, 
a church which believes in episcopal ordination and confirmation 
made no provision for either in India. When the first Bishop arrived 
in 1813, he had no idea what to do with the missionaries in his 
diocese; he was not clear as to whether he had any authority to issue 
licences to them for ministerial work; but to leave them unlicensed 
would reduce them almost to the level of Non-Conformists, an 
unthinkable degradation for the clergy of an established Church! 
Parliament created two new dioceses in 1835; but the effect of the 
Act of 1835 was to make the creation of any further diocese almost 
impossible, and all those which were set up between 1835 and 1930 
came into existence only by the adoption of a series of remarkable 
and ingenious subterfuges. The whole situation was intolerable, 
even for those habituated by life in the Anglican Communion to 
making the best of illogical and absurd situations. 

As early as 1873, the three Bishops in India recognized that it 
was necessary to obtain from Parliament an enabling Act, ‘to remove 
all restrictions upon the free action of the bishops of India’. But 
when, under the guidance of Bishop Copleston, the wise Metropolitan, 
further steps were taken in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
not everyone was in agreement. Some were deeply attached to the 
connexion with the Church in England; others were sceptical and 
anxious as to the effects which might follow on the liberation of the 
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Indian Church. ‘he chapters which describe the process of emancipa- 
wate are an admirable setting forth of the way in which these things 
ny ht to be done. Every effort was made by persuasion and education 
ring home to the whole Church the necessity of what was being 
hae Most careful attention was given to the claims of those 
whose permanent home was not in India, yet who constituted 
an important section of the Indian Church. The greatest pains were 


taken to make sure that no legitimate interest was overridden, no | 


legitimate claim disregarded. When at last the Indian Church Act 
was passed in 1930, the preparatory work had been so well done 
that the new Church came into existence as easily as a liner taking 
the water from the slips. Two contributing factors must be borne 
in mind. Three of the acutest minds in the whole Anglican Com- 
munion had been at work for years on the framing of a constitution 
for the new Church, and produced a document which is almost a 
model of its kind; use has shown some imperfections, but the new 
Church entered the world with its title-deeds admirably set forth 
and embodied in a book. Within the framework of the old acts of 
Parliament, the Bishops had done everything in their power to 
train the Church in the ways of synodical government. So when 
the link with England was broken, it was no untried body of men, 
but a council already well experienced in administration, albeit 
hitherto unofficial, which took over the government of the Church. 

The changes in constitution were considerable. Since 1930, 
Bishops in India have been elected by representative bodies, with 
a strong lay element and overwhelmingly Indian in personnel. (It is 
a curiosity of history that though there have been many elections, 
so far only one Indian diocesan Bishop has been elected by the 
Indian Church: all the others have been Europeans.) There is now 
no legal connexion with Canterbury; though there is constant 
consultation, no appeal lies from any Indian ecclesiastical court 
outside the Province, and no decision of the Church of England is 
binding unless it has been formally accepted by the Indian Province. 
But the change in feeling is much greater than the change in law. 
From the moment that the Act of 1930 was passed, Indians began 
to feel, as they never had before, that this was their Church; that it 
was no longer to be fettered by the local traditions of the West, but 
was to be free to develop into a Church genuinely representative 
of the mind and experience of Christian India. There has been no 
headlong desire for change, in fact a rather marked conservatism 
has been seen in the proceedings of the Church; but there is a great 
difference between regard for tradition freely accepted as good, 
and subservience to a tradition imposed by an outside authority. 

Two recent events make Dr Grimes’s book highly topical. 

It has been obvious for a long time that any connexion between 
the government of a non-Christian country and the provision of 
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salaries and status for Christian ministers could be only a temporary 
expedient and must soon come to an end. It had been hoped that 
the process would be gradual, and that time would be given to 
reorganize the whole chaplaincy work on a sound and independent 
basis. Now notice has been given that the Indian ecclesiastical service 
will come to an end on March 31, 1948, and that no grants in con- 
nexion with it will be paid after that date. This is rather short notice. 
It is certain that the chaplaincy services cannot be maintained on 
the previously existing scale, and there will be many problems to 
face in the attempt to make the ministrations of the Church available 
for English-speaking people throughout the sub-continent. But there 
is general agreement that the separation will be of advantage to the 
Church; and that, when it is freed from any suspicion of being a 
department of an alien government, the Church will be able to 
stand with greater independence as a purely spiritual body before 
the critical eyes of an independent India. 

One of the points discussed at length by Dr Grimes is the anomaly 
that the Bishops of the Province can meet in two separate capacities, 
as the House of Bishops (part of the Provincial Council of the Church), 
and as the Episcopal Synod, which meets ordinarily with assessors 
of the clergy and laity, to transact business which is specially within 
the competence of the Bishops. Fears were expressed lest the 
arrangement might lead to serious conflict between the Bishops and 
the other parts of the Church, and that a time might come when 
episcopal autocracy could be substituted for genuinely democratic 
government. To meet these objections the Bishops issued in 1918 a 
careful statement in which 


they made it clear that the Episcopal Synod would do nothing which the 
Provincial Council could do; they undertook not to issue any resolutions 
dealing with matters which would naturally form the substance of normative 
resolutions of the Provincial Council, unless there was some very urgent 
reason for action, and even then they would issue resolutions in the form of 
advice which Diocesan Councils or churchmen were generally asked to act 
upon pending consideration by the Provincial Council (p. 245). 


For fifteen years, this arrangement had worked without the 
least difficulty. But now a serious situation has arisen. In January 
1945, the Provincial Council accepted the Scheme of Church Union 
in South India, by which the four South Indian dioceses would 
enter into union with the Methodist Church and the South India 
United Church. In June of the same year, the Bishops issued a 
statement on church union, which was widely regarded as modifying, 
or even withdrawing from, the position taken up by the Provincial 
Council. The statement was cast in the most solemn synodical form, 
and contained no fewer than eight times the phrase “he House of 
Bishops’ or “The House of Bishops of the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon’. It is scarcely possible to regard this statement as 

30 
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other than a violation of the undertaking given by the Bishops in 
1918. The matter of church union was one wholly within the com- 
petence of the Provincial Council and not of the Bishops. There 
was no urgency in the situation. The resolutions were not practical 
guidance of an interim kind for the instruction of churchmen. As 
the subject of dispute was church union, the matter has attracted 
the anxious attention of the Free Churches, and has ceased to 
be a concern only of Anglican discipline. One of the most 
burning topics in circles interested in church union is the 
question whether the words ‘Constitutional Episcopacy’ are not 
really a contradiction in terms, and whether a House of Bishops 
cannot at any moment override or disregard the constitution which 
it is pledged to defend. It will be very interesting to see what action, 
if any, the Provincial Council of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon feels led to take when it meets in January 1947. It is literally 
true that constitutional episcopacy is on its trial before the eyes of 
the world. 





STEPHEN NEILL, BIsHOP 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE MATABELE MISSION 


THE MATABELE MIssION OF JOHN AND Emity Morrar. Edited by c, 2. me 
Wa tis. Government Archives of Southern Rhodesia. Oppen- 
heimer Series, No. 2. Illustrated. London: Chatto and Windus. 


308. 1945. 


lems sumptuously produced book may be considered a sequel 
to Robert Moffat’s Matabele Journals, noticed in the April 
issue of this Review. It overlaps and then continues the story of 
his fifth journey. It describes ‘the first European settlement in 
Matabeleland, the London Missionary Society’s station at Inyati’. 
The principal contents are the letters, and somewhat fragmentary 
diaries, of John Smith Moffat—the fourth son—and his wife Emily. 
There are also twenty-two hitherto unpublished letters by David 
Livingstone, and other related matter. The Editor—Professor 
J. P. R. Wallis—thinks that the whole may well take on historical 
and even personal value in Rhodesian annals similar to that which 
the Paston Letters have acquired in England. Together they present 
a story more interesting even than Robert Moffat’s Journals. They 
suffer less from the monotony of the repetition of small happenings, 
which is apt to be the drawback of a day-to-day diary. The canvas 
is larger and the interplay of character more varied. 
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Moselekatse, though not in the front of the picture, is still the 
dominating factor. Grown older and in feebler Fealth, there is no 
lessening of his tremendous grip upon his people. He is shown as 
capricious, increasingly rapacious and at times brutal, and yet 
kindly, on the whole, and still devoted in quite a wonderful way to 
the senior Moffat, and most willing to be friendly to the son; yet at 
the same time, and not unnaturally, bitterly apprehensive. ‘First 
the missionary, then the trader, then the Boer’ seems to him the 
inevitable sequence, and he acts accordingly. 

Then there is Robert Moffat. He also is somewhat in the back- 
ground and is seen chiefly through the rather critical eyes of his son 
and daughter. He is not at all happy about this Matabele expedition. 
He realizes its difficulty, and though he had not recommended the 
initiation of this mission, he feels responsible for it. He stayed about 
six months and after having, with difficulty, extracted from the old 
Chief permission for the young missionary group to remain, and 
having secured for them at Inyati—thirty-five miles north-east of 
Bulawayo—a delightful site for a station, returned, rather sadly, 
home to Kuruman. 

Livingstone, though only through letters, is prominent in the 
picture. He was indeed the originator of the mission. Though he 
deliberately refrains from advising, he would have preferred that it 
should have gone to the Makololo rather than to the Matabele. 

While these letters add little to our factual knowledge of Living- 
stone, they throw, in their complete frankness, many interesting 
sidelights on his character. And it is a very pleasant glimpse that 
they give, as of an elder brother full of seialinn and encouragement. 
Some of these epistles were written from the Zambezi, during his 
most trying period, but nothing daunts him. Robust Christian faith, 
unshakable optimism, almost prodigal generosity, marvellous mental 
alertness and much else appear in these unrestrained effusions. 
‘Golden letters from Dr Livingstone’, is Emily’s comment. 

True, some of his faults crop up as well. His intolerance of 
certain types of opinion, as in his remarks on the personnel of the 
Universities’ Mission; his inability to admit a mistake, as in his 
reference to the Baines affair. But how these young people loved 
and leant upon him! ‘Noble man that he is’, ‘What a treat’, writes 
Emily concerning the chance that he might come to them from 
the Victoria Falls. ‘It is too good to be true. I think it is his humility 
that makes him so great. There is no “Great I’ about him.’ 

The young Moffats had good reason to appreciate him, for it 
was he who had made their adventure possible. It will be remem- 
bered that when, at the end of his trans-African journey, the explorer 
reached the East Coast, he found awaiting him a tactlessly phrased 
letter from Dr Tidman, secretary of the L.M.S., that cut him to the 
quick. All through that terrible journey he had been buoyed up by 
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the promise that the Society would send missionaries to the country | 
round Inyati that he had recently discovered. Tidman’s letter , 
seemed to go back on this engagement. Only one or two things in 
his life hurt him as deeply as did this. Reconciliation was reached 
in London, but Livingstone was not a good forgiver and his resent- 
ment smouldered. | 

| 

} 





Moreover, the Society was slow to move and Livingstone’s 
criticism lacks nothing in vigour. At last, his patience exhausted, 
he took his own masterful way. His brother-in-law, John Moffat, 
had been trained by the L.M.S. and was awaiting orders for service | 
in Africa. He was engaged to a girl, Emily Unwin, daughter of a | 
tea merchant in Brighton, but the marriage had been delayed, | 
pending appointment. Livingstone offered to send this young couple 
out as his personal representatives, independently of the Society, 
undertaking to pay liberally all expenses. They gladly agreed, the | 
Doctor was present at their wedding and soon after they sailed for 
the Cape. 

It was not a happy plan. The parent Moffats were deeply dis- | 
turbed. For them the old Society was almost the Kingdom of | 
Heaven. Colleagues, Sykes and Thomas, missionaries of the L.M.S., 
went with the young couple. Later, for a few months, John Mackenzie 
was a fellow worker. Complications were inevitable. The wonder is 
that this not too congenial group worked as harmoniously as it did. 

Emily is a very attractive figure. Cheery, affectionate, emotional; 
well educated and keenly alive to the beauty around her. Her many 
letters to her father are full of lively intelligence. But the roughness | 
of the life was of a kind that no girl, as sensitive as she was, should | 
have been called upon to face: childbirth, motherhood, death, with 
nothing to soften the attendant hardships; isolation, lack of food, | 
the constant craving for home news that came so slowly and so | 
seldom; and always around her and often fearsomely close, the 
brutalities of savage life and the rumours of raids and slaughter. 

‘Old Catsey’, as she calls the Chief, seemed to her the embodi- 
ment of the Evil One, and his country ‘like a spider’s web’. “The 


Matabele yoke is galling’, she wrote. ‘Were we not God’s messengers | 


we would rebel.’ Gradually the strain and the poorness of the food 


told upon her, resulting in debility and consequent eye trouble. | 


None the less, her letters remain brave and uncomplaining. 

John, the husband, is, in comparison, a rather drab figure, con- 
scientious and earnest, but not measuring up to his father, whom 
he tends to criticize. The main complaint is that Moffat senior had 
spoiled the Chief by too lavish present-giving—‘bribes’, the son 
calls them. He lacks the old man’s buoyant optimism, but that is 


hardly surprising. Moselekatse, by the rigidness of his discipline, | 


made effective evangelization practically impossible. He would 
permit no schools, and such preaching as was allowed must have 
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_ been sadly ineffective. Moffat felt this keenly. ‘All our preaching’, 

he writes, ‘goes, as it were, into a well from which it never again 
makes its appearance.’ ‘I think our greatest trial is the withering 
effect all this has upon our spirits. It is hard to keep up to our duty. 
We felt many times self-condemned.’ Towards the end of their 
six-year sojourn, it is true, signs of progress began to appear, but 
there was little room for satisfaction even then. 

When in 1864 Livingstone’s consular employment ceased, and 
he became unable to continue his financial support, the Moffats 
joined the L.M.S. and moved to Kuruman. Moselekatse died two 
years later. 

Professor Wallis is editing this important series with great skill. 
His attitude towards the missionary aspect of these diaries is detached. 
‘Historians’, he remarks, ‘have not yet set themselves to assess 
impartially and judicially the part played by missionaries, for better 
| or worse, in the history of Southern Africa. Some day the topic 
must be investigated by some intrepid enquirer.’ 


J. I. Macnair 
EDINBURGH 





THE CHURCH AND THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


| THe New Leviaruan. By Paut Hutcuinson. Chicago and New York: 
Willett, Clark. $2.00. 1946. 
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ie this series of university and seminary lectures the managing 

editor of the Christian Century has made effective use of his 
intellectual gifts and his versatile pen. The ‘new Leviathan’ is the 
modern omnicompetent state whose appearance on the political 
scene bears testimony to the ‘resurrection’ of Thomas Hobbes and 
the eclipse of John Locke. The theme is the relation of Church 
and State and the mood is one of great urgency, for the author sees 
that issue descending upon us ‘in a fury unknown for a thousand 
| years’. The menace 1s political and economic in the first instance; 
_ it becomes a threat to religion because of the totalitarian nature of 
| Leviathan: 


If the conception of the totalitarian state continues to gain ground, the 
only choice before the Christian church will be that between apostasy and 
defiance, if need be to the death. 


The word ‘totalitarian’ as Mr Hutchinson uses it denotes more 
than fascism and nazism; it characterizes the tendency of the State 
to become the dominant force in the culture, an end in itself. Hence 
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he explicitly includes the Soviet Union in the totalitarian category, 
although he repeatedly refers to the superiority of Soviet ethnic 
policy. Yet there is no trace in his writing of the current tendency 
to glorify western democracy. He is as fearful of the growth of 
statism in America as of any foreign manifestation of it. He draws a 
parallel between Russia’s ‘bordering ring of “friendly” satellites’ 
and our ‘island empire possibly as far-flung as from the Azores to 
the Ryukyus, from the Aleutians and Greenland to New Caledonia’, 
which we rationalize as ‘security bases’. From the war there emerge 
‘two imperial Leviathans’. 

Although rejecting pacifism as ethically inadequate, Mr Hutchin- 
son regards the conduct of the late war as a record of moral deteri- 
oration culminating in the enormity of the atom bomb. And the 
effort of our churches to meet the moral crisis of the war makes a 
melancholy record of ineptitude: 


Most of the Protestant churches backed and filled, blew hot and cold, 
struggled to achieve forms of words in their resolutions that would satisfy 
the patriotism of their members without committing themselves to the 
proclamation of a holy war—on the whole a confused and sometimes 
confusing performance which at last left the government without any 
religious sanction of being engaged in a sacred crusade, and frequently, 
I think it is fair to say, left many of the members of the churches in doubt 
as to the degree of approval with which their churches regarded their 
individual participation as fighters. 


Few writers have seen so clearly the ambiguous character of the 
churches’ testimony concerning war. 

The report of the Calhoun Commission is justly praised, though 
one may doubt whether even that notable document came as near 
as Mr Hutchinson suggests to ending the controversy over ‘war as 
the judgment of God’, or the equally sharp controversy over whether 
or not the Church can be ‘at war’. In the former case the crucial 
fact is that no matter how much sensitive Christians who find 
themselves on the victorious side may share in ‘repentance’, war is 
always fought with intention to a conclusiveness which renders the 
‘judgment’ a subject of rejoicing among the victors and scarcely 
bearable by the vanquished. Thus the gravamen of the ‘judgment 
of God’ in war falls most heavily as a judgment ‘upon the enemy’. 
And as for the Church being at war, the problem is not to establish 
the logical contradiction in it; this should be self-evident. The 
problem is to make the Church function oecumenically in war-time 
so that its not being at war will make a perceptible difference. To 
establish beyond question that the Church cannot be at war is not 
the same thing as to keep it actually out of the war. 

As one who has always been ecaie as a fighting liberal, Mr 
Hutchinson is courageous indeed in his treatment of recent economic 
trends in America. He has some good words to say for Hayek’s 
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Road to Serfdom, for example, and he finds Walter Lippmann 
more convincing than Stuart Chase. If Terborgh’s The Bogey of 
Economic Maturity had been available when he wrote, it would 
doubtless have fitted into the argument. But Mr Hutchinson’s 
position is not dictated by economic conservatism. There is no 
nostalgia here for the pre-depression economy. His enthusiasm for 
T.V.A. evidences that. What drives him is a deep-seated fear of the 
State and a growing conviction that it is in the very nature of Caesar 
to grow great by the meat he feeds on. 

This is a question of fundamental and timely concern. Mr 
Hutchinson is not one to share the current disposition to make 
every exercise of governmental power a manifestation of ‘statism’. 
His discerning treatment of the ‘corporative state’ idea—often 
mistakenly identified with fascism—proves that. Here and else- 
where he reveals an awareness, unusual in Protestant writers, 
of the contribution of Roman Catholic thought, though he stoutly 
opposes its conception of religious liberty. Yet his portrayal of 
Leviathan in its prehensile and aggrandizing aspect raises a question 
whether the inherent tendency of the State toward omnicompetence 
is being over-stressed. Mr Hutchinson is much impressed with 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s thesis in Moral Man and Immoral Society, that 
it is man’s nature to act on a lower level collectively than as an 
individual. That proposition has always seemed to this reviewer 
to require more documentation. It seems to overlook the qualitative 
difference between 7 of human association. What is its implica- 
tion as to the level of church action, especially of oecumenical 
action? There is at least some basis for the hope that the State, with 
its function rightly defined, may be made an instrument of positive 
social good. Mr Hutchinson himself entertains the hope that the 
State may be ‘brought into conformity with the moral order’. Yet 
on the whole his doubts seem to enfeeble his hope. 

Mr Hutchinson’s discussion of the place of religion in public 
education is wholesome. He sees, as many do not, the difficulty in 
any effort to isolate a ‘core’ of common religious doctrines and 
make it the basis of public school instruction. Yet when he argues 
for introducing into the curriculum ‘such beliefs as the supremacy 
of the moral lon the inviolability of conscience, the oneness of 
mankind, the equal worth of all human beings, the inviolability 


\ of personality’, the secularist reply will be that all but the first of 


these are now as effectively taught in the schools as anywhere, and 
that the moral law, in the sense of a transcendental ‘natural’ law, is 
a sectarian doctrine. This is not to disparage the emphasis on the 
moral law, one of the strongest features of this book. The point is 
that public education resists metaphysical indoctrination. 

The strictures placed by the author on ‘pressure-group’ action 
by the churches should be taken very seriously. He leaves the way 
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open for plenty of vital activity through the ‘pressure politics of 
dissent’. 

Readers of this Review will find the chapters dealing with im- 
perialism and religious liberty of particular interest. The entire 
book, however, is relevant to the Christian missionary enterprise. 
It merits wide reading and intensive study. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 

New York, N.Y. 


‘THE GREAT COMMISSION’ 


AUSLEGUNG VON MATTHAEUS 28, 16-20. By Kari Bartu. Basel: Basler 
Missionsbuchhandlung. Fr. 1.50. 1945. 


eae reading of this pamphlet brought back vividly memories 
of my student days on the Continent. At the University of 
Basel I listened to many such lectures devoted to the detailed 
exegesis of single paragraphs. Every day I passed the Missionshaus 
on the way to my room. And on one of my vacation trips into 
Germany I spent the better part of a morning discussing with 
Dr Karl Barth his recently published exposition of Romans. 

Americans still find this type of writing quite strange. A lecture 
which consists in a phrase by phrase commentary is not our form 
of biblical teaching. This is very definitely ‘theological exegesis’. 
Within its twenty pages Dr Barth assails the German Christians, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the defenders of ‘natural law’ and 
historical biblical criticism. It combines a discussion of the signi- 
ficance of the resurrection of Jesus with a defence of the exact 
historicity of the ‘great commission’. Dr Barth sees two points 
which are stressed in the resurrection narratives: the fact of the 
resurrection and the identity of the resurrected with the crucified 
Jesus. But the real purpose of the address for its original audience 
lay in its vigorous defence of the words, ‘Go into all the world’. 

In his Romans, Dr Barth set a new style of theological commentary 
—letting the message of the apostle speak to the soul of the inter- 
preter in a most provocative way. The material which has been 
chosen for treatment here, however, does not lend itself to that 
possibility, for it involves more than the religious faith in the reality 
of the resurrection. It is concerned also with the strictly historical 
question of the moment in time when the disciples were sent upon 
a world mission. The methods which Dr Barth has formerly 
employed are therefore inapplicable here. Nothing remains but 
the old familiar harmonization, decked out with some original 
suggestions from the author’s fertile mind. 

As examples of irresponsible harmonization, we note that he 
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discusses the passage in Matthew on the assumption of Luke’s 
forty-day period of resurrection appearances, and his account of 
Pentecost. Yet he brushes aside without consideration all the 
difficulties of making Matthew and Luke consistent with each other. 
He insists on the bodily resurrection of Jesus on the basis of Luke 
and Fohn, but totally ignores the evidence on that point of J Corin- 
thians. Gospel words are cited without the slightest historical 
consideration. 

As examples of his personal suggestions we would note Dr 
Barth’s version of ‘realized eschatology’. The coming of the Son of 
man, which was predicted by Jesus, took place at His resurrection. 
Even at that time there was doubt among the disciples, for there 
had been a veiling as well as a revealing. The author is more tenta- 
tive about his adoption of theories that the resurrection stories 
reflect the theological interests of the Church and are full of sym- 
bolic significance. Because of the nature of his conclusions, he is 
compelled to be conveniently silent about the actual development 
of the apostolic Church. 

Under his discussion of ‘All power in heaven and earth’ Dr 
Barth returns to do battle against ‘natural law’. He even goes on 
to introduce some discussion of ‘two-nature’ speculation in con- 
nexion with this verse. He holds that Jesus laid the foundation for 
the apostolic Church in His command to make disciples. Fohn 17, 
20-21 is drawn on as a necessary commentary on the passage. But 
Jesus did not mean the evangelizing of ‘nations’ as such, only of 
individuals out of them. He called for the gathering of the Israel 
of the Endzeit. The disciples were made the messengers of the king. 

The gospels are sifted for all hints of universalism, but Dr Barth 
admits that this phase of the message had been kept relatively 
hidden during the earthly life of Jesus. Until His rejection was 
complete and the ransom had been provided, the gospel could not 
be carried beyond Israel. Barth turns the ‘not’ in Matthew 10, 5 
into ‘not yet’. The risen Christ now gives the command which is 
appropriate to the new situation. This provides the charter of the 
missionary movement. 

But what is the evidence that the restriction of the mission to 
Israel was countermanded by a specific word which was received 
by the disciples even before Pentecost? In the light of the actions 
of the apostles, Dr Barth naturally has none to offer. He can only 
make his unsupported assertions and scornfully dismiss the usual 
point of view of historical biblical scholarship. 

Just as amazing is his treatment of the baptismal command. 
He attempts to meet the fact that all early baptism was in the name 
of Jesus rather than in the three-fold name, by the assertion that 
Matthew 28, 19 was not a baptismal formula at all. Shades of all 
the misguided liturgists who have supposed that this was the correct 
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formula, and of the theologians who have taught that there was no 
valid baptism if it was omitted! The fact that the apostolic Church 
did know successive mention of Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
certainly does not make the baptismal command ‘the most genuine 
word of the risen Jesus’ (19). Why not frankly recognize that the 
formulation comes from a later Church which had made that 
liturgical development? 

The author of this pamphlet has been one of the most stimulating 
prophets and provocative theologians of our time. For this, the 
whole Christian Church is grateful. But that does not alter the fact 
that in this kind of biblical exegesis he is a ‘blind guide’. When 
‘theological exegesis’ departs from its historical moorings, it is 
blown by the winds of subjective presupposition. The result does 
not serve Truth, because it denies so many inescapable facts. The 
highest reverence must build on facts. The missionary cause is 
poorly served by attempts to warp the New Testament evidence 
in ways more agreeable to us. The missionary charter of the Christian 
Church does not depend upon such devious arguments as these. 
It rests upon the nature of the Christian conception of God, and 
the universal results which have flowed from the work of Jesus Christ 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Let us take our stand there, 
rather than on biblical interpretation which cannot stand the test 
of historical scrutiny. 

CLARENCE 'T’. CRAIG 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 

New HAvEN, CONN. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ATOM BOMB 


Tue Era oF Atomic Power. REPORT OF A COMMISSION Appointed by 
the BritisH CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES. London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 
1946. 


WEEN I first read this report what impressed me most was its 
inconclusiveness. When I read it a second time what impressed 
me most was its honesty. The situation which the report describes 
is our real situation and I have never seen it set forth so well. It 
repeats what is familiar in the statements of the atomic scientists 
concerning the possibilities of destruction that their new discovery 
has unleashed and faces the danger that man, because of this new 
freedom, may be able to bring ‘earthly history to a premature close’. 
Short of that eventuality there is the greater chance that everything 
that we know of as civilization may be destroyed. The suggestions 
concerning the psychological results of this new situation are 
especially illuminating. Refreshing is the way in which the whole 
problem of progress is dealt with. Many Christians are tempted to 
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say to the secular world: ‘I told you so’ and to take some satisfaction 
in so doing. But this report points to the real loss that is involved 
when men can no longer look toward the future with both a sense 
of permanence and a hope for fulfilment. I quote: ‘Men have been 
prepared to leave the fruits of their work to be gathered in large 
part by their descendants and have experienced a true sense of 
fulfilment in this hope.’ ‘Western civilization has now little else to 
a in the place of the hope which inspired men in the past. When 

ope gives way to despair, to many the only alternative left open is 
recklessness.’ ‘The acute observation is made that for the first time 
‘the failure of faith in the continuity of society would be accom- 
panied by the power to limit the number of children brought into 
the world’. The problems raised by the atom bomb are also seen in 
connexion with the general tendency among modern men to assume 
that there are no limits to the power of science to control life and 
that therefore the energies of society should be concentrated on the 


. effort to plan the whole of life on a scientific or engineering basis. 


This assumption is criticized in the light of the moral ambiguity of 
man that is emphasized by modern theology, but not without an 
attempt to correct the tendency of theology to be indifferent to the 
creativity of man. 

The report reaches the most profound level of diagnosis in dealing 
with the moral problem of whether or not Christians should sanction 
the use of atomic bombs in any circumstances. Here the British 
Commission arrived at the same dilemma that its American counter- 

art! also found inescapable. On the one hand it would seem that 
if the Christian is to draw the line anywhere and reject participation in 
some forms of evil, he must refuse sanction to the use of atom bombs. 
Moreover the probability that any future war will be an atomic 
war clearly makes it difficult to imagine that there can ever be a 
just war. On the other hand, the enormity of the evil in this method 
of war does not make it right to surrender to the blackmail of any 

owerful tyranny that has no scruples about using atom bombs. 

here are still values in our civilization that are worth defending. 
For such a nation as Britain to renounce all use of atomic weapons 
would merely lay it open to such blackmail, unless some other 
means of security on an international basis can be found. Also, it is 
probable that under present conditions the one effective deterrent 
against atomic aggression would be the fear of reprisals. ‘The report 
accepts this dilemma in its full depth and bitterness. One principle 
which is adopted and which is emphasized also by the American Com- 
mission is that ‘the weapon of the atomic bomb ought in the future 
to be used for one purpose, and one purpose alone, to deter by the 
threat, and if necessary by the execution, of reprisals a nation which 


1 Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith. New York: Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 10 cents. 1946. 
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attempted to use it for aggressive purposes’. It is fully realized that 
even to use it in such circumstances involves the Christian in a 
conflict of conscience that is unbearable. This is ‘an overwhelming 
reason for doing all in our power to further the proposal to eliminate 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction from the armaments of all 
nations’. 

I have heard the report criticized on the ground that the Church 
must offer more than a dilemma. It must indeed struggle with itself 
until it does find a positive answer and it must offer a way of living 
with the dilemma in the meantime. But it is one of the merits of this 
report that it offers no premature answer, that it does not claim 
that an inevitably Christian way of resolving this dilemma is now 
known. While the American Commission as a group was aware of 
the same dilemma, its report shows more influence from the pacifist 
members of the Commission than is the case with this report, and 
the dilemma is not as clearly stated. 

The chief difference in judgment between the British and the 
American report is in the attitude taken toward the use of the atom 
bomb in Japan. The American Commission, except for two or three 
members who were unable to attend any of its meetings and who 
did not sign the report, was unanimous in its conviction that the 
use of the bomb in Japan was wrong, even though it did not as a 
commission agree that in no conceivable future circumstance should 
atom bombs be used. The British report says that, while some of 
its members agreed with this view, it seemed to others ‘that they 
were not yet sufficiently in possession of all the facts that had to be 
weighed by those in whose hands the decision rested to commit 
themselves to so clear-cut a judgment’. It is difficult to see what 
more facts would be needed to prove that the use of the bomb in 
the recent war did not fit the one criterion set forth in the report— 
that it should be used only against a nation that has wantonly used 
it first. ‘The American Commission was convinced that even if it 
was to be used to end the war quickly, it should first have been 
dropped in some place where it would not have caused such loss of 
life. It was believed that President Roosevelt had planned to do this 
and it was known that many of the leading atomic scientists urged it. 
Perhaps the Americans had a greater sense of moral responsibility 
for Hiroshima and Nagasaki because their country had actually 
dropped the bombs. In any event, the Christian Church would 
make any statement about its future attitude more convincing if it 
began by condemning the destruction of the Japanese cities both as 
an atrocity in itself.and as a fateful example for all time set by a 
nation that has at least a Christian background. 

Joun C. BENNETT 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

New YORK 
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THE CHANGING SCENE IN INDIA 


Inp1a: A RE-STATEMENT. By Sir REGINALD CoupLaAND. London: Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 1945. 


2 dong Indian political situation has changed and is changing so 
rapidly that even Sir Reginald Coupland’s book, written as 
recently as September 1945, is out of date. Sir Reginald is the author 
of several publications on India, including a ‘Report on the Con- 
stitutional Problem in India’ written in 1942-43. In that book he 
examined with approval a scheme for dividing India into four 
regions for economic purposes, in accordance with the ‘Tennessee 
ence in making a river-basin a unit of economic control. Sir 

eginald’s scheme was criticized in several quarters in India for 
partitioning the country into separate units and thereby accepting 
the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan. As a matter of fact, 
such criticism was both natural and inevitable. Proposals for 
regional grouping had been in existence before Sir Reginald’s book 
was published. For instance, in 1939 the late Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan put forward a scheme for grouping Indian provinces into seven 
regions, one of which would correspond with North and North- 
Western India and the other with North-East India. Any such plans 
are bound to be criticized inasmuch as they impair to.a small or 
great extent the territorial, political and economic unity of India as 
we have known it for many generations. The present book is an 
attempt to restate the main facts of India’s connexion with Great 
Britain. It explains the origin of British rule, summarizes its ad- 
vantages and yr hein deals with the development of responsible 
government in India and closes with a survey of Indian politics in 
recent years, leading up to a consideration of the present political 
situation and envisaging the possibilities of a settlement. The book 
has been ably written by a man who has given much thought and 
labour to the problems of India. On the whole he gives a fair and 
accurate survey of the Indian political arena and discusses the 
possibilities of a settlement between the main political parties, 
namely the Congress and the Muslim League and the Indian States. 
He sums up impartially the arguments for and against Pakistan. 
Reading between the lines it is evident that his personal sympathies 
are in favour of the political unity of India as against fragmentation. 
As he states and as the present Viceroy, Lord Wavell, has stated, 
the territorial integrity of India is in conformity with her physical 
conditions. ‘Union’, Sir Reginald tells us, ‘means security.’ It 
‘reflects the natural economic unity’ of the country and will enable 
India to take her place among the nations with a larger measure of 
strength behind her than if she was divided. He is also justified in 
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thinking that Pakistan as envisaged by the Muslim League would 
not finally solve the communal seat so long as the Pakistan 
provinces contain a large and powerful minority of non-Muslims, 
including the Sikhs in the Punjab. But he is impressed, as the 
Cabinet Mission has been impressed, by the fact that, as recent 
elections show, the Muslim League represents the views of a great 
majority of Indian Muslims and that its urge in favour of partition 
cannot be totally ignored. It must be satisfied at least to some extent 
if India is not to become the hot-bed of dissension on religious lines. 
On page 273 he advocates ‘theestablishmentof Regional Governments 
in between the Central and Provincial Governments’, though he 
appears to admit that such a triple system will be cumbersome and 
costly. In fact this is substantially the plan which was advocated a 
few months ago by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy and which, 
to the surprise of many of us, was accepted at the time by the Muslim 

e. It means the acceptance of a Central Government with a 
minimum number of subjects under its control, the establishment 
of three groups or regions including the Northern and North- 
Eastern Muslim block and the formation of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on a population basis to work out the future constitution of 
India. To most impartial persons the Cabinet Mission’s plan is the 
best possible in the absence of any agreed settlement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League. Many of us would have preferred 
a strong Central Government with control over economic planning, 
which is essential for India’s development, but compromise is often 
the best course where dissensions are acute and different standpoints 
are irreconcilable. It has been most unfortunate that the Congress 
declined to enter the Interim Government, though they accepted 
with certain reservations the long-term plan. It is equally regrettable 
that very recently the Muslim League, which had previously accepted 
both the Interim Government and the long-term scheme, has now 
rejected both. One can only hope that in spite of some provocation 
that it received, it will at some time, sooner or later, re-consider its 
decision. The crux of the matter is that, while it is clear that India 
cannot be governed by the Muslim League without the co-operation 
of the Congress, the latter will find it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to administer the country against the opposition of a 
body which represents the great majority of Muslims. 

The political views of the Indian Christian community as a 
whole—numbering between seven and eight million—have been 
increasingly national in recent years. They are as keen as any other 
community for a free and self-governing India. Through their 
leaders they have expressed their strong preference for a united 
India as against Pakistan. Though mostly in the South, they are 
scattered throughout India and in the Punjab now number over half 
a million. They have offered to surrender communal representation, 
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to ask for no special privileges and to accept seats in a general 
electorate. At the same time they desire that i edassiien, includin 
the Muslims, should be assured in the new constitution of f 
freedom of conscience, including the protection of religious rights 
and liberty to preach and propagate their religion. They have also 
advocated the establishment at the centre and in the provinces of 





Minorities Commissions whose duty would be to safeguard the rights 


| of minorities. This recommendation, advocated by the Sapru 


Conciliation Committee, has been accepted by the Cabinet Mission. 
In the past the Government of India on more than one occasion 
has ignored the demands of Indian Christians, for example, their 
claim to a seat in the Central Government and to representation on 
legislative bodies, where there is no election, through persons 
nominated by responsible Indian Christian associations. Lately the 
| Congress have also failed in general to take into account that, in 
making selections to the Constituent Assembly, only Indian Christians 
| who have taken a deep interest in their community as well as their 
country and who have influence with their co-religionists should 
have been chosen. 

It is clear that Indian Christians will have increasingly to depend 
on the goodwill of the two major communities. They have repeatedly 
assured these communities of their desire to act as mediators in 
cases where the mutual claims of their Hindu and Muslim fellow 
countrymen seem to be irreconcilable. 


| MAHARAJ SINGH 
LucKNOW 
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| Tse SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH. By W. M. Rysurn. Lucknow: Lucknow 
Publishing House. 14 as. 1945. 


iow pamphlet of 84 closely printed pages is a compendium of 

the principles of educational psychology as applied to Chris- 
tian schools in India. Indian educationists and evangelists are 
already heavily indebted to Mr Ryburn for a number of books dealing 
with methods of teaching and with the social implications of the 
Gospel message in the light of the needs of the Indian Church. To 
these this recent volume is a valuable addition, either for individual 
reading or for use in training colleges and in study groups for 
teachers in service. It shows the need for a much closer co-ordination 
between Church and School than that which usually exists, and the 
pportunity for the latter to become a positive force for evangelism, 

ong Christians and non-Christians alike. Most chapters are 
ivided into two sections—the first taken up with the statement of 
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the problem, the second with ‘What the School can Do’. The sug- 
gestions are practical, having been hammered out in the prolonged 
educational experience of the author. 

The chapters are centred in the idea of various types of ‘illiteracy’ 
which can * liquidated by the Christian school. Mental illiteracy 
should be removed by opportunities for the exercise of independent 
thought and judgment; the ‘economic illiteracy’ of the Christian 
community by a greater emphasis upon vocational and pre-vocational 
types of education. Other forms of so-called ‘illiteracy’, such as 
social, biblical, ethical and spiritual, are considered in succeeding 
chapters. The section dealing with Scripture teaching in,schools is 
suggestive, as it explains in simple form the principles of biblical 
interpretation which should form a part of every Christian teacher’s 
background. 

Under the topic of “The School and Evangelism’ the author 
considers in detail the results of a questionnaire answered by eighty 
non-Christian pupils in five Christian schools in North India. The 
following are examples of the type of questions: 

1. ‘Is Christianity a good or a bad thing for India? Give reasons. 

2. ‘Do you think that to become a Christian means that you must 

(a) eat beef or pork 
(6) drink wine 
(c) give up your desire and work for India’s freedom 
(d) give up your friends 
(e) condemn everything in your present religion as bad? 
‘Has what you have seen of the lives of: 
(1) Christian boys in your school 
(2) Christian teachers 
(a) given you a good impression of Christianity? 
(6) made no particular impression? 
(c) given you a bad impression? 

4. ‘What do you think of the teaching of Jesus? 

5. ‘Can you point to any effect the teaching of the Bible has had 

on your life or your belief?” 

As the author readily admits, the group questioned was too small 
to give conclusive evidence; in some cases the questions have not 
been understood, and in others the answers are not clear. Yet even 
so, the results should make us pause, and lead us to ask: ‘What is 
the matter with our teaching of Scripture to non-Christians?’ Many 
answers showed lamentable vagueness in the pupils’ understanding 
—was the vagueness found primarily in the thought of the teacher? 
The statements of Hindus and Sikhs are coloured by the usual 
attitude of modern India that ‘all roads lead to the same goal’ and 
all religions are fundamentally the same. This is not usually true of 
the answers of Muslim pupils, but among them there is definite 
hostility to Christian teaching. Positive attitudes are also expressed, 
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and in some cases appreciation of Scripture classes, but the large 
proportion of negative results shows that there is need for more 
careful study of our approach to non-Christian pupils. 

The last chapter, on ‘Christian Education in the New India’, 
contains valuable opinions and suggestions, but seems to have been 
written before the recommendations of the Sargent Report were 
made known. This seriously lessens its value. It is to be hoped that 
the whole book may be reprinted in more readable form and that 
the last chapter may be re-written in the light not only of the Sargent 
Report but also of the recent anti-Christian legislation in Ceylon 
and Travancore. This would add considerably to its usefulness. 


Auice B. VAN Doren 
CHITTOOR, INDIA. 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN AFRICA 


THE ANALysIs OF SoctiaAL CHANGE, Based on Observations in Central 
Africa. By Goprrey and Monica Witson. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 1945. 


iS Nae’ appearance, twenty years ago, of Dr E. W. Smith’s The 

Golden Stool will, the present reviewer believes, prove to be 
the turning of the tide in African missions: from an earlier negative 
and condemnatory attitude on the part of missionaries over against 
the African cultural heritage, towards a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the sociological foundations of African life. 

The work of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, inspired above all by Bronislaw Malinowski and his 
school of thought, has in recent years given us further invaluable 
information on the mechanism and the dynamics of culture change 
in various African tribes. But many missionaries who have dabbled 
to some extent in African sociology have no doubt felt the need for 
a book on the fundamentals of a scientific approach to these problems, 
in order to be able to see, in a wider setting, the phenomena of changes 
that are taking place in their own particular area. 

In 1945, two such books appeared, both of fundamental import- 
ance to anyone who wishes to understand what is happening in 
Africa to-day: the posthumous work by the master himself, 
Bronislaw Malinowski’s The Dynamics of Culture Change, and the 
book now under review. 

The late Godfrey Wilson, as a Rockefeller Fellow and as the 
first Director of the Rhodes—Livingstone Institute of Northern 


1 See review, I1.R.M., January 1946. 
31 
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Rhodesia, has done sociological research work of importance in 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. His death on 
active service, at the age of thirty-five, meant a heavy loss to African 
sociology. Mrs Wilson, née Hunter, is the author of Reaction to 
Conquest, the well-known book on the Pondo. While this result of 
their joint authorship is based on their field observations in Central 
Africa, it raises wide issues correlated to the causes and consequences 
of social unbalance evident everywhere at the present time. 

The Wilsons’ Analysis is not easily read or assimilated. But 
energetic and repeated pondering over the paragraphs and pages 
of this book well repays the effort; and no careful reader can fail to 
sense, underneath the philosophical language and through the 
tightly woven logic of the argument, the pulse of an urgent and 
impatient appeal to greater courage and more vision in proclaiming 
the Christian message in Africa, where racial doctrines dim the 
ideal of the brotherhood of man. 

The authors regard the concept of scale, or difference of scale, 
as the key to an understanding of the nature of change from a 
primitive to a civilized society in Africa. They analyze the process 
through which primitive, small-scale societies are transformed and 
brought into the wider conditions of the civilized world, and show 
how this process implies an increasing intensity in the wider relations 
and a decreasing intensity in the narrower. In this connexion they 
discuss the controversial problem of magic in relation to increase 
in scale. They suggest that magic will decrease, the more economic 
relations, with increase of scale, become impersonal. There are, of 
course, some of us who feel that this may prove to be a somewhat 
optimistic conclusion. Anyway, it also needs to be stressed that, 
without the Christian Church—characterized by a combination of 
the small group and the wide, universal loyalty—there is not much 
hope of effectively getting rid of the magical outlook. 

Very helpful and suggestive is the way in which certain funda- 
mental concepts, current in modern sociological theory, have been 
applied to conditions in Central Africa, such as social structure, 
social circulation, social mobility and social pressure and separation. 
Personally, the reviewer has learned most from the instructive 
chapter on ‘Equilibrium and Disequilibrium’. It is, of course, a 
commonplace observation that the impact of western civilization on 
African tribal cultures has within a very short space of time brought 
in its train serious derailments of the traditional order of things. 
The Wilsons show that disequilibrium is both a state of society and 
a force of new change and that, in this latter capacity, disequilibrium 
must always press towards its own solution, towards a new equili- 
brium. Missions are deeply involved in the attempt to find a new 
equilibrium for Africa, and the fundamental and practical suggestions 
put forward in this book should substantially help in these efforts 
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The message of the book may be summed up in a phrase from 
the closing chapter: 


Disequilibrium is at present increasing in Central Africa, but it cannot 
continue to do so indefinitely. We cannot muddle along with increasing 
education for Africans and at the same time maintain colour-bar restrictions. 
. . . Whether we will or no, material expansion must in time stop, unless 
our religious inclusiveness increases. 


BENGT SUNDKLER 
Se_ty Oak COLLEGES, 
BIRMINGHAM 


A SOCIAL STUDY OF A GOLD COAST PEOPLE 


THE DYNAMICS OF CLANSHIP AMONG THE TALLENSI. Being the first part 
of an analysis of the social structure of a Trans-Volta tribe. By 
MEYER Fortes. London: Oxford University Press (for International 
African Institute). 30s. 1945. 


HE Tallensi, whose social structure is analyzed in this book, 

live on and around the Tong Hills in the southern half 

of the Zuarungu district of the Northern Territories of the Gold 

Coast. Taleland covers an area of about three hundred square miles, 

and has a total population of about 35,000. The Tallensi are a 

primitive, agricultural people of whom little was known until Dr 
Fortes did his field-work among them. 

There are three major sub-regions in Taleland: the region of 
the real Talis, the region of the Tongo and the region of the Namnam. 
These three groups overlap and merge, and they form one group, 
claiming to be and accepted as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country, vis-a-vis their neighbours the Namoos, who are descended 
from the immigrant Mamprusi, and with whom the Talis, though 
segregated from them, have ceremonial and ritual ties. 

The analysis shows how Tale society functions without a central 
government, courts of law or fixed boundaries. The society is built 
on and around the lineage system (a lineage being a group of people of 
both sexes descended from aknown ancestor in anunbroken male line). 
The clan consists of a set of locally united lineages, linked by ties 
of clanship which are expressed in certain common interests. People 
of the same clan may not inter-marry. They have certain reciprocal 
rights and duties and they may not fight against each other in any 
intestine war or feud. All corporate units in Taleland tend to be 
modelled on the lineage, and all social ties tend to be defined in 
terms of clanship. 

The social system of the Tallensi is held together by its religious 
structure. This centres in ancestor-worship (Bovar) and the Earth- 
Cult (Teng). All members of the clan must co-operate at the sacrifice 
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to the common founding ancestor, the most binding form of their 
ritual collaboration. According to the ethical ideas of the Tallensi, 
one may not join in sacrifice with anyone with whom one is at 
enmity. The Earth-Cult expresses the dependence of man on the 
fertility of the soil and the rain for his livelihood, and belief in the 
mystical power of the earth to assist or prevent fertility. The cycle 
of the great festivals from sowing to harvesting, centring in the 
ancestors and the earth, unites the Tallensi, and acts as the sanction 
of their loyalty, amity, co-operation and respect for one another’s 
rights. There is differentiation of lineages, as in funeral rites and 
totemic avoidances, but the Earth-Cult and the ancestor worship 
unite the whole of the Talis. The analysis brings out clearly the 
tensions inherent in the social system of lineages and clans and 
shows how equilibrium is maintained. 

Social changes are occurring in Taleland as a result of British 
rule. A few men have acquired political powers which they did not 
previously possess, and are using them to extort goods and services 
from their neighbours. New opportunities of acquiring wealth have 
been offered by the opening up of roads. Talis go to Ashanti and the 
Colony to work, returning with clothes and a little money; compara- 
tively rich people with money to spend come from Ashanti and 
the Colony to seek the protection of Tale ancestral shrines. All this 
is causing social friction among the Tallensi. 

The book makes difficult reading. The kind of social analysis 
which it attempts, important as it is for the study and understanding 
of human societies, is neither easy to describe, as readers of the 
author’s foreword will discover, nor easy to grasp, especially by 
people not familiar with the type of social organization analyzed. 
But to the difficulty of subject matter has been added what the 
present reviewer believes even the English reader will find to be a 
difficulty of language. Social anthropology is a science that is still 
building up a scientific language necessary for clarity and precision. 
But the result is often far from simple, as may be observed from the 
controversy among anthropologists over the use of words. As an 
illustration of the difficulty may be quoted a paragraph (p. 30) 
defining the lineage in two different terms: 


From the Tale point of view a lineage is an association of people of both 
sexes comprising all the known descendants by a known genealogy of a 
single known and named ancestor in an unbroken male line. From the 
sociologist’s point of view it is an association of people of both sexes com- 
prising all the recognized descendants by an accepted genealogy of a single 
named ancestor in a putatively continuous male line. It is, in other words, 
a strictly unilineal, agnatic descent group. 


The present reviewer prefers the Tale point of view! 
he oT makes a valuable contribution towards the under- 
standing of the social system of the Tallensi, and would help the 
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administrator or missionary working in that area to appreciate both 
the problems and the values which are pursued or preserved in the 
social system. For example (p. 255): 

A great fighter is praised in dirges and speeches after his death. But in 

the past, as now, it was the good farmer and not the bold fighter who was 
held up as the ideal of a worth-while life. Tallensi speak of fighting with 
weapons, for whatever reason, as one of the necessary evils of the old days. 
They look back without regréts on the passing of warfare. They regard 
the shedding of human blood, even in self-defence or in justifiable anger, 
as sinful. To kill a man in war was not homicide; one did not have to make 
heavy expiatory sacrifices to the Earth for it, yet one could never get rid 
of the blood taint. 
Tale social structure reflects this abhorrence of bloodshed, and 
admiration for the good farmer. The civilized man may find much 
to pity in the insanitary living conditions of the primitive Tallensi, 
but something challenging in the paragraph quoted above. 

For the missionary; the main interest of this book must be in 
its study of the part that religion plays in Tale society. The 
supremacy of the ancestor is the sanction of morality and of the social 
order. What is Christianity’s answer to the problem of ancestor- 
worship in African communities like the Tallensi, the Ashanti or 
the Bemba? As the book makes clear, the ancestor-cult holds Tale 
society together, providing a bond of unity and a powerful sanction 
for the social order. To such a society Christianity comes as a 
revolutionary and disquieting force, not only because it sets higher 
ethical values before the individual, but also because it undermines 
the beliefs and practices which are the binding forces of the past 
in question, and through which sentiments of solidarity are expressed. 
If Christianity is to escape being ranked along with other western 
influences as a disintegrating force, it must provide a new point of 
integration for communities like the Tallensi. That is the problem, 
as this book makes clear, which all missionary bodies must tackle. 

K. A. Busia 

OxFORD 


THE MISSIONARY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE MIssIONARY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. An introduction to the study of 
primitive man for missionaries. By GoRDON HEDDERLEY SMITH. 
Chicago: Moody Press. $1.50. 1945. 


he the natural course of events a book on this subject had to be 
' written. Strange but true, with few exceptions missions and 
missionaries have been slow to appreciate fully the invaluable 
contribution of anthropology to the solution of many poanigauns | 
problems on the field. Strange it is in view of the fact that muc 
of the classic information on the life and character of so-called 
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primitive peoples was written by missionaries. These accounts 
were considered interesting and quaint but little effort was made, 
except perhaps in isolated cases, to correlate these data as a basis 
for policies for future work. During these last years, however, 
missions and missionaries are becoming conscious of the imperative 
need of understanding the culture of a people in order to present 
the Gospel in a more constructive manner. 

It is fortunate that a book on this subject should have been 
written by a missionary of experience. The Rev. Gordon H. Smith 
is not only the son of a missionary but is one himself under the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance in French Indo-China. In 
addition he possesses certain definite qualifications such as an 
analytical mind, a keen sense of observation and a sincere desire 
to understand the indigenous people of the country—all of which 
are essential for a work of this kind. His field of experience among 
indigenous people has been wide and deep. 

In the preface of the book the author states clearly his purpose 
in writing and admits that the treatment of the subject does not 
pretend to be exhaustive. In his own words the purpose is expressed 
as ‘first, to show the importance of the study of anthropology for 
the missionary; secondly, to make an approach to the science of 
man and his culture from the standpoint of the missionary who 
works especially among so-called primitive people’. To the credit 
of the author, it must be said that he succeeds in impressing upon 
the mind of the reader the great need of some understanding of 
and training in anthropology for missionary service. Illustrations 
from his personal experience are given to show how much more 
effective his ministry would have been had he himself had some 
training in this field. This deficiency he had to correct later by 
reading and study. Prompted by a sincere desire to aid missionaries 
and missionary candidates in avoiding mistakes which can prove 
costly because of no training in anthropology, the author has written 
this book. In this he has rendered a great service to missions. 

It is in the discussion of the second objective that Mr Smith 
is not as effective as might have been expected. To this part he 
devotes, speaking broadly, ten of the eleven chapters in the book. 
In doing this he has no doubt done wisely, for the great problem 
among missionaries to-day is no longer to arouse interest in anthro- 
pology as such, but to furnish guidance in the application of it to 
the problems of the particular fields where they may be labouring. 
It is here that little has been done and that knowledge is greatly 
needed and sought. The intelligent reader, therefore, eagerly turns 
to this section of the book mm to find that the topics discussed 
do not give a clear and comprehensive picture of the whole problem. 
No mention is made, for example, of economics, disease, political 
organization. On the other hand, however, four of the eleven 
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chapters of the book deal with the subject of language directly. 
Language is important, we fully recognize, but here in so brief a 
study it is discussed at length at the expense of the other equally 
important topics such as religion and morals. In this section of the 
book particularly the author makes free use of various sources of 
information, but the quotations are too long and in great part the 
authorities quoted represent theories no longer accepted. Both 
these facts tend to mar the style and effectiveness of the presentation. 

Attention must also be directed to specific statements where 
there may be differences of opinion. Only a few will be mentioned. 
On page 110, for example, we read: ‘The savage is so inherently 
proud that it never enters his mind that he should admit a fault’. 
Again, on page 113: ‘It is exceedingly difficult to catch a primitive 
man; he always has a plausible reason for his actions. The savage 
is inordinately selfish. He thinks only of himself and his well-being.’ 
Such generalizations expose the author to a double attack, namely, 
if these conclusions apply to all savages, then they are too general, 
or, if they apply only to savages, they are too narrow. Is not civilized 
man inherently proud and selfish also? Is it not true also that 
civilized man always finds a plausible reason for his actions? Perhaps 
such generalizations are intended only for those indigenous peoples 
among whom the author lived and worked. This is not clear in the 
discussion. 

This book, in conclusion, will prove interesting to those who 
have never studied anthropology and who consequently have never 
seen any relation between missions and anthropology. For this 
important service we have much to thank the author. However, it 
is hoped that Mr Smith, with his interesting background and 
training, will in future studies take special care *to give a more 
thorough presentation of this valuable contribution of anthro- 
pology to mission work in this modern age. 

Joun T. DALE 
MEXICAN INDIAN MIssION, 
TAMAZUNCHALE, S.L.P., Mexico 
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The Far East Must Be Understood. By H. VAN STRAELEN, S.V.D. 
(London: Luzac. ros. 6d. 1946.) In this book, which is a collection 
of six articles written after internment in Japan, Fr Van Straelen 
has 9, a healthy shock to easy-going misconceptions about the 
Far East. He lived for many years in the East, speaking the language 
of the people, living their daily life and studying their literature, 
customs and culture, and he is eager to promote mutual under- 
standing between two great civilizations which have attained maturity 
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in ignorance of one another. He combats with zest and vigour the 
stream of misinformation which misleads so many people who have 
no background of local and personal contact with China or Japan, 
and though he is evidently more closely acquainted with Japan, it is 
natural that major space and thought should be given to the relations 
between Europe and America and the Chinese people. 

There is a ‘new player on the world’s stage’. “The Far East has 
come near.’ After all, he asks, is not Asia, the largest of the continents, 
comprising a third of the land surface of the globe and more than 
half the world’s population, the real centre of the world, with Europe 
as her annexe, Africa a sub-continent and Australia her island? 
One of the greatest obstacles to a better understanding has been the 
flood of questionable information on the Far East which has recently 
inundated Europe and America. Fr Van Straelen enjoys himself 
for twenty-five diverting pages, exposing these would-be ‘authorities’ 
and warning unsuspecting readers. 

In his chapter on “The Diplomat of the Future’ there are radical 
and constructive suggestions for the more adequate training of 
those entering the diplomatic and consular services, outlining the 
comprehensive six-year preparation, academic and practical, in a 
western university and at the heart of oriental family life, which the 
author has discussed in detail in another book, New Diplomacy in 
the Far East (reviewed in the April 1945 issue of this Review). There 
is little doubt that some changes along the lines which Fr Van 
Straelen suggests, to which mission boards also would do well to 
pay attention, would revolutionize our government service in China 
and help to produce a greater number of scholars and honest friends 
from the West. 

The book ends with a useful chapter, “Towards a Bibliography’, 
not intended for advanced scholars, but for the more average reader, 
to whom it offers an invitation to an intellectual pilgrimage of 
incalculable interest and value. 


S. H. D. 





C. F. Andrews: Friend of India. By Nico. Macnicov. (London: 
James Clarke. 4s. 6d. 1946.) C. F. Andrews came out to India to 
be a missionary and was led to fulfil that vocation in ways he had 
never dreamt of before; but it was a rich fulfilment; indeed he 
revolutionized the whole concept of a missionary and by the life that 
he lived and by the works that he wrought put a fresh meaning and 
content into that honourable though much abused name. 

Close association with one or other of the western imperial 

wers has been the bane of all missionary work in the East and 
its greatest handicap; and the missionary has been regarded as the 
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ally, emissary or forerunner of European powers seeking foothold 
for commercial and imperial expansion. 

So the first indispensable condition of truly successful and 
acceptable missionary work is dissociation from foreign imperial 
powers, and the second, as complete identification of heart and soul 
with the people of the country as is humanly possible. Both these 
conditions Andrews fulfilled to a remarkable degree, and hence was 
acclaimed by non-Christian India as Dinabandhu and Christ’s 
Faithful Apostle. Educated India found in him a truly faithful 
Apostle of the Master; and India opened its heart to him as it had 
never done to a man of foreign birth in the course of its long history. 
This was his most amazing achievement, and Dr Macnicol has 
earned the gratitude of all who have the cause of Christ’s Kingdom 
at heart by writing this extremely able and discerning appreciation 
and critique of Andrews’s career. 

NM. C..C. 





Doctors East, Doctors West. By E. H. Hume. (New York: Norton. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 1946.) Dr Edward Hume’s is still a name to 
conjure with in China among both the humble and those who deter- 
mine their destinies there. In his quite delightful account of the 
development of his great masterpiece, Hsiangya Medical College, 
contained in Doctors East, Doctors West, even those who know little 
of China can begin to appreciate how he cast his spell and how China 
cast its spell over him. Each chapter is headed by appropriate 
Chinese sayings written for the author by famous Chinese scholars, 
and the translations do succeed in giving something of the tang and 
succinctness of the original. 

Like the reviewer, many of the present generation of China 
missionaries will be grateful for this simple and sympathetic account 
of those early labours which did so much to smooth and illumine 
the way for them. For the more numerous reading public, and not 
merely for those fascinated by the growth of medical missions in 
China (which is the epitome of the growth of all medical missions), 
Dr Hume has in this book done a special service. His knowledge of 
the Chinese mind is even more intimate than his renowned know- 
ledge of the Chinese language and literature. The Chinese scholar 
comes out of these pages as human and lovable as does the Chinese 
coolie. No false notes are struck in his descriptions of men or manners 
or morals. Dr Hume has well earned the Norton Medical Award 
which has given us this delightful book. 

: H. G. A. 
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THE Rev. Ceci W. Grppons, B.Sc., of the Church of England, is 
Vicar of Skelsmergh, Westmorland. 


The Rev. Nicot Macnicor, D.D., D.Litt., of the Church of 
Scotland, is well known to readers of the Review both as a contributor 
and as a greatly valued adviser on matters pertaining to India. 


The Rev. Joun T. Tucker, D.D., a missionary in Angola with 
the United Church of Canada, is Secretary of the Alianca Evangélica 
de Angola. 


The Rev. WaLTeR Freytac, Ph.D., is Missions Director of the 
Hanseatic Churches and Secretary of the German Evangelical 
Missions Council. 





The Rev. Harry BELsHaw, of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
is on the staff of Wesley College, Kumasi, Gold Coast. 
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Review, has recently accepted an appointment to the Jewish Mission 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church of England, to promote the 
‘parish approach’ to Jews in London and elsewhere. 





The Rev. HerBert W. NEWELL, for thirteen years a missionary 
in India, is Secretary of the National Council of Churches in New 
Zealand and also of the National Missionary Council of New 
Zealand. 


The Rev. Biiss WIANT, a missionary of the Methodist Church 


(U.S.A.), is head of the department of music, Yenching University, 
Peking. 
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Reviews of books are by: the Right Rev. and Right Hon. J. W. C. 
Wanp, D.D., Bishop of London; the Right Rev. StepHEN NEILL, 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, formerly Bishop of 
Tinnevelly, S. India; the Rev. James I. Macnarr, of the London 
Missionary Society, author of Livingstone the Liberator; the Rev. F. 
ERNEST JOHNSON, Executive Secretary of the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; the Rev. CLARENCE T. Craic, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament, Yale University; the Rev. JoHN C. Bennett, D.D., 
Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; Raja Sir Manaray Sincu, C.I.E., a member 
of the United Provinces Legislative Assembly, formerly Vice- 
Chancellor of Lucknow University; Miss ALice B. vAN Doren, of 
the American Arcot Mission, Chittoor, India; the Rev. B. G. M. 
SUNDKLER, D.Theol., of the Church of Sweden Mission, Tanganyika; 
K. A. Busta, Assistant District Commissioner, Gold Coast, at 
present engaged in research in the University of Oxford; the Rev. 
Joun T. Date, D.D., of the Mexican Indian Mission. 

Shorter notices are by the Rev. StaNLey H. Dixon, a Secretary 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, the Rev. M. C. 
CHAKRAVARTI, of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, and H. G. 
AnpDeERSON, M.D., Medical Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. 


In countries in which circulation of the International Review of 
Missions became impracticable during the war, there is a shortage 
of the issues of the Review for the period 1940 to 1945. Subscribers 
who could spare back numbers to help make good this deficiency, 
more especially for the libraries of missionary training centres and 
other institutions which need complete sets of the Review for 
reference, are asked to be so kind as to communicate either with 
the Editors, in London, or with the Rev. L. S. Albright, Inter- 
national Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary 
Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsib 
for the opinions expressed. 
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History of Missionary Societies 

GoopLy FELLowsHip: A CENTENARY 
TRIBUTE TO THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
THE WorRLp’s EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


1846-1946. J. W. Ewing. ix+156 pp. 
Illus. London: Marshall, Morgan and 
Scott. 58. 1946. 417. 


A survey of one hundred years’ expansion 
and a record of Christian witness in many 
fields and on many issues. 


l. Missionary Biography 

Witt1am Carey, ESPECIALLY HIS MiIs- 

SIONARY PrincipLes. A. H. Oussoren. 

318 pp. Leiden: Sijthoff’s Uitgevers- 

maatschappij. Fl. 7.50. 1946. 418. 
A review is in preparation. 


ill. The Older Churches 


RELIGION IN America. Willard L. Sperry. 
x+318 pp. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. 1945. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 1946. 419. 

A review is in preparation. 
BEYOND Prejupice. ‘Toru 
xiv-+146 pp. New York: 
Press. 75 cents and $1.25. 1946. 420. | 

‘A story of the Church and Japanese | 
Americans.’ 
RELIGION IN Russia. Robert Pierce 
Casey. x+198 pp. New York 
Harper. $2. 1946. 4217. 

A review is in preparation. 


THE NorweEGIAN CHURCH IN ITS — 
NATIONAL SETTING. Eivind Berggrav. |, 
31 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. is. 
1946. 422, 

The Burge Memorial Lecture for 1946. 

THe RELATIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE AND 
CoLoureD PEOPLE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
K. L. Little. 312 pp. Malvern: Le 
Play House Press. 6d. 1946. 423. 

Studies in Conflict and Co-operation, 
No. 2, issued by the Racial Relations Group 
(associated with the Institute of Sociology, 
London). 

tMIssIONARY THINKING IN GERMANY IN 

Recent Years. W. Freytag. IRM, 

1946 (Oct.), 391-7. 424. 

+Ngew ZEALAND CHURCHES IN CONFER- 

ENCE. Herbert W. Newell. IRM, 1946 

(Oct.), 422-7. 425. 

+tTHe DgcCLINE OF THE SENSE OF SIN AND 

FORGIVENESS. G. Davies. Church 
arterly Review (London), 1946 (July— 
pt.), 236-49. 426. 
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Churches 
Japan 
JaPAN’s Prospect. Douglas G. Haring, 
editor. xiv+474 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. $4. 
1946. 427. 


The facts ‘and perspectives essential to the 
development of any practical long-range 
United States policy towards Japan. 


EcLipsE OF THE RIsING Sun. Richard 
Hart. 96 pp. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. 25 cents. 1946. 
428, 

Japan since the surrender. Headline 


series no. 56. 


Biack SHIps OFF JAPAN. The Story of 
Commodore Perry’s expedition. Arthur 
Walworth. xx+278+viii pp. New 
York: Knopf. $3. 1946. 429. 

The opening act in a continuing drama on 
the impact of American economic, political 
and religious evangelism upon the tradi- 
tional conservatism of Japan. Good use 
made of recently available primary sources, 


+JAPAN’s New Dier. Kenneth K. Kuri- 
hara, Far Eastern Survey (New York), 
1946 (May 22), 145-8. 430. 

+JaPAN’s New CasinetT. John M. Maki. 
Far Eastern Survey (New York), 1946 
(June 19), 177-80. 431. 


China 


THe CuHrInesE Minp. Gung-Hsing Wang. 
viiit+192 pp. New York: John Day. 
$2. 1946. 432. 

A somewhat unorthodox presentation of 
Chinese philosophy from Confucius to 
Sun Yat-sen, and of how this stream of 
thought has affected national development. 


CHINESE FAMILY AND Society. Olga 
Lang. xviiit+395 pp. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. $4. 
1946. 433. 


A study of contemporary conditions, based 
on field work and competent use of source 
materials. 


Cu1na: A Mopet For Europe. Lewis A. 
Maverick. xii+334 pp. San Antonio, 
Tex.: Paul Anderson. $4.50. 1946. 
434. 


Chinese influence upon European thought, 
especially in government and economics, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
with an English translation of Francois 
Q y’s Le Despotisme de la Chine. 
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Sun YAT-sEN, A Portrair. Stephen Chen 
and Robert Payne. viiit+242 pp. New 
York: John Day. $3. 1046. 435. 

The revolutionary hero from a Chinese 
point of view; founded upon hitherto un- 
es records and revised in manuscript 

y Dr Sun Fo. 


Surcery Speaks TO Cuina. Paul E. 
Adolph. 195 pp. Philadelphia: China 
Inland Mission. $1.50. 1945. 436. 


Experiences of a medical missionary to 
China in peace and war. 

POPULATION IN MODERN CHINA. ‘Ta 
Chen. x+146 pp. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.50. 1946. 
437. 

Discussion, with basic statistical tables. 
Also issued as Part 2 of the American Journal 
of Sociology, July 1946. 

PLEADING CHINA. Duncan McRoberts. 
141 pp. Grand Rapids, Mich. : Zonder- 
van. $1.50. 1946. 438. 

Post-war China by the Field Director of 
the China Native Evangelistic Crusade. 


Ir 1s DarK UNDERGROUND. Loo Pin-fei. 
viii+200 pp. New York: Putnam. 
$2.75. 1946. 439. 

Personal narrative of the underground 
movement carried on by Chinese student 
boys and girls against the Japanese invaders. 

Hunan Harvest. Theophane Maguire. 
xiv-+1g92 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 1946. 440. 

Autobiographical ; Roman Catholic work 
in Hunan since 1924. 


CHINA AND AMERICA. Foster Rhea Dulles. 


viii+277 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. $2.75. London: 
Oxford University Press. 18s. 6d. 


1946. 441. 
A vivid portrayal of relations from 1784 

to the present day. 

+THE UNavorpaBLe Issvz IN NortH-WEsT 
Cuina. L. C. Wood. Moslems in 
China (London), 1946 (Summer), 5-13. 
442. 

+NortH-West CHINA—A CHALLENGE FOR 
To-pay. George K. Harris. MW, 
1946 (July), 228-35. 443. 

tPusiic Finance IN Post-War CHINA. 
Agnes Roman. PA, (New York), 1946 
(Mar.), 61-74. 444. 

+A LiperaL SOLUTION IN CuHina. Lu I 
Shan. Asia and the Americas (N.Y.), 
1945 (Dec.), 563-5. 445. 


+THe Task oF EpucaTION IN CHINA. 
gs Bates. PA, 1946 (June), 131-45. 
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+THE WoMeEN’s MovEeMENT IN CHINA: 
HistoricaL BAckKGROUND. Pearl §. 
Wong. National Reconstruction Journal| 
(N.Y.), 1946 (Apr.), 6-25. 447. 

+WOMANHOOD OF THE New Cua. 
Chien-Shuing Wu. National Recon. 
struction Journal (N.Y.), 1946 (Apr,), 
1-5. 448. 

+A SuGcEsTED PLAN oF Home Denmov.| 
STRATION WoRK FOR RURAL FAMILIES IN 
CuinA. Ma Teh-ying. National Re. 
construction Fournal (N.Y.), 1946 (Apr), 
61-72. 449. 

+AN INTERPRETATION OF CHrINA’s Con- 
FLicT. Gunther Stein. Yale Review 
(New Haven), 1946 (Summer), 633-48. 


450. 
See also 535 (Hymnology). 


South-East Asia 
De ZENDING EN HET  INDONESISCH 
NATIONALISME. Met een Voorwoord 
van Prof. Dr H. Kraemer. J. A. 
Verdoorn. xi+104 pp. Amsterdam: 
Uitgeverij Vrij Nederland. FI. 2.25. 
1945. 451. 
An important study of missions and 
nationalism in Indonesia. 


Een EiscH vAN Recut. H. van den 
Brink. Introduction by J. H. Bavinck. 
86 pp. terdam : Uitgeverij 
Kirchner. Fl. 1.40. 1946. 452. 

A study of nationalism in Indonesia from 
a missionary point of view. 

+DeER MENSCH UND DIE GOTTLICHEN 
ORDNUNGEN NACH DER DajAKISCHEN 
RELIGION. H. Schirer. EMM, 1946 
(Juli), 106-22. 453. 

+TANAH SABRANG AND JAva’s POPULATION 
PROBLEM. Karl J. Pelzer. Far Eastern 


Quarterly (N.Y.), 1946 (Feb.), 133-42.}° 


454. 

+THE R6LE OF THE CHINESE IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INpbigs. Bruno Lasker. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (N.Y.), 1946 
(Feb.), 162-71. 455. 

+ONE VIEW ON THE POSITION OF THE 
EURASIAN IN’ INDONESIAN SOCIETY. 
H. Sjaardema. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(N.Y.), 1946 (Feb.), 172-75. 456. 

+AN ANALYysIs OF NATIONALISM IN SOUTH- 
East Asia. Rupert Emerson. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (N.Y.), 1946 (Feb.), 
208-15. 457. 

+Cross CURRENTS OF CULTURE IN > 
DONESIA. Adriaan J. Barnouw 
Eastern Quarterly (N.Y.), 1946 (Feb), do 

143-51. 458. 
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:| ¢SOME PROPOSALS FOR Post-War EbDuwca- | 
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Court. Far Eastern Quarterly (N.Y.), | 
1946 (Feb.), 152-61. 459. 


Man AND RESOURCES IN THE NETHER- 


LANDS INDIES. Jan O. M. Broek. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (N.Y.), 1946 (Feb.), 
176-88. 460. 
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NETHERLANDS _ INDIES. Arthur 
Schiller. Far Eastern Quarterly (N.Y.), 
1946 (Feb.), 176-88. 46r. 

+JAPAN’s BLUEPRINT FOR INDONESIA. Vir- 
ginia Thompson. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(N.Y.), 1946 (Feb.), 200-7. 462. 


| {FRENCH PLAN FoR INDOCHINA. Lauriston 


Sharp. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1946 (July 3), 193-7. 463. 
¢SIAM AND FRANCE, 1863-1870. R. 
Stanley Thompson. Far Eastern 
Grartenly (N.Y.), 1945 (Nov.), 28-46. 
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India, Burma and Ceylon 


BuRMA SuRGEON Returns. Gordon S. 
Seagrave. 268 pp. Illus. New York: 
Norton. $3. 1946. 465. 

A review is in preparation. . 

INDIA AT THE THRESHOLD. L. Winifred 


Friend- 
1946. 


Bryce. 177 pp. New York: 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1. 
466. 


A kaleidoscope of present-day conditions. 
Our Country 1s Inpia. By Young 
Indians and theit Leaders: compiled 
by Rebecca Wells Loeffler. xii+180 pp. 
New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents 
and $1. 1946. 467. 
_ What the Indian college student is think- 
ing. 
MyTHS AND SYMBOLS IN INDIAN ART AND 


CIvILizaATION. Heinrich Zimmer, edited 
by Joseph Campbell. xiv+248 pp. 
New York: Pantheon Books. $4.50. 
1946. 468. 


Skilful editing of lectures which the author 
was in process of giving at the time of his 
sudden death. 


THE MAHATMA AND THE WoRLD. Krishnalal 


Shridharani. xviiit247 pp. New 
om: Duell, Sloan. $3.50. 1946. 
499. 
An analysis of India and the world. 
Mave iN Inoia. Cornelia _ =} 
xiv+203+iv pp. New York: opf. 
$3. 1946. 470. 


The story of ‘India’s people and of their 
gifts to the world; junior college grade, 
done with beauty and distinction. 
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InpIiA To-pay: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
INDIAN POLITICs. Raleigh Parkin. 
xli+387 pp. New York: John Day. 
$3.75. 1946. 471. 


Derives from two previous publications 
but completely rewritten and considerably 
enlarged. 

+THE IMPENDING Horror nN _sINDIA. 
Charles Leslie Ames. Harper’s Maga- 
zine (N.Y.), 1946 (July), 32-7. (Special 
circumstances in India leading to 
famine.) 472. 

See also 498 (Indians in S. Africa); 543 
(Effects of Christianity on Hinduism). 


Central Asia 


TrBeTAN Voices. Robert B. Ekvall. 
63 pp. New York: Harper. $1.50. 
1946. 473. 


Poems catching the thought and feeling 
of the Tibetans among whom the author 
has served as missionary for over twenty 
years. 

+THE OUTER MONGOLIAN Horizon. Owen 
Lattimore. FA, 1946 (July), 648-60. 
474. 


+KurpIsH INDEPENDENCE AND RusSsIAN 
EXPANSION. William Linn Wester- 
mann. FA, 1946 (July), 675-86. 475. 


Near East and North Africa 


RuRAL EDUCATION AND WELFARE IN THE 
Mipp.e East. H. B. Allen. v+24 pp. 
Map. London: H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d. 
1946. 476. 

A report to the Middle East Supply 
Centre by the Education Director of the 
Near East Foundation. 


PALESTINE: PROBLEM AND PROMISE. 
Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass, Daniel 
Creamer. x-+675 Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. $5. 1946. 
477. 

A general evaluation of economic possi- 
bilities ; sound, objective, definitive. 

New SocraL ForRMS AND CO-OPERATIVE 
PALESTINE. Edited by Samuel Duker. 
96 pp. New York: League for Labor 
Palestine. $1.25. 1945. 478. 

Papers read at a conference on social 
reconstruction and post-war co-operatives. 

Tue RiveR JORDAN: AN_ ILLUSTRATED 
ACCOUNT OF THE EarRTH’s Most STORIED 
River. Nelson Glueck. 268 pp. Illus. 
Map. Philadelphia: | Westminster 
Press. 1946. 479. 

Glimpses of life with the Bedouin as well 
as archeological and historical material. 
The 113 illustrations are unusually fine. 
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An AraB TELLS HIS SToRY. Edward 
Atiyah. viii+228 pp. Illus. London: 
John Murray. 12s.6d. 1946. 480. 


A Syrian Christian, steeped by taste and 
education in western, and particularly 
British, culture, and with responsible 
government service behind him, gives an 
illuminating interpretation of Arab aspira- 
tions and a striking appeal for Anglo-Arab 
understanding. 


ORIGIN OF THE MACEDONIANS. Antonios 
D. Keramopoullos. 36 pp. Detroit : 
Pan-Macedonian Hellenic Association. 
1946. 481. 

A presentation of Macedonia’s historical | 
claim to be an integral part of Greece. 

+JEw AND ARAB IN THE Hoty Lanb. 
Charles R. Watson. Princeton Seminary 
Bulletin (Princeton, N.J.), 1946 (Spring), 
2-11. 482, 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
Turkey. K. R. and A. R. Maxwell- 
Hyslop. Asiatic Review (London), 1946 
(Jan.), 66-73. 483. 

+THREE New INSCRIPTIONS FROM HADHRA- 
mMauT. H. St. J. B. Philby. Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (London), 
1945 (Parts 3 and 4), 124-133. 484. 

tA JouRNEY IN THE YEMEN. Harold 
Ingrams. Part 1. Royal Central Asian 
Journal (London), 1946 (Part I), 58-69. 
485. 

+Tue Nomapic TRrIsBes OF Persia To-pay. 
Oliver Garrod. Royal Central Asian 
ied (London), 1946 (Jan.), 32-46. 
486, 


+MosLems AND PAGANS OF THE ANGLO- | 


EcypTiAN SupaNn. Ruth McCreery. 
MW, 1946 (July), 252-60. 487. 

+SPAIN AS AN AFRICAN POWER. 
Gale Woolbert. FA, 
723-35. 488. 

+NeEaR AND Mippie East Issuz. Great 
Britain and the East (London), 1946 
(Jan.), 43-64. 489. 

+THe Cockpit OF THE MrppLe East. 
Eliahu Ben-Horin. Harper’s Magazine 
(N.Y.), 1946 (July), 69-75. 490. 

tO IN THE Mipp.e East. G. M. Lees. 
Royal Central Asian Fournai (London), 
1946 (Jan.), 47-57. 491. 


Africa (General) 


TPATTERN FOR PROGRESS IN RURAL AFRICA.’ 
D. Clarke. Oversea Education 
(London), 1946 (Apr.), 295-301. 


Robert 
1946 (July), 


492. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF SOME 
Gotp Coast LANGUAGE PROBLEMs, 


Ida C. Ward. 74 pp. London: Crown 
Agent for the Colonies. 1s. 1945. 
493. 


Includes a study of the possibilities of 
unified written forms of language for specific 
language groups. Very relevant to the 
provision of literature at a pace commensurate 
with the growth in literacy. 


}CHURCH AND STATE IN ASHANTI. Harry 


Belshaw. IRM, 1946 (Oct.), Pm wy 
494. 

tNaTIONAL SpirituaAL Unity. John T, 
Tucker. IRM, 1946 (Oct.), 398-407. 
995. 


East and Central Africa 


+THe East ArricaNn POoLiTicaL SceENE. 
I. The European Point of View. R. E. K. 


Ward. II. The African Viewpoint. 
F. J. Khamisi. III. The East African 
Prospect. L. J. Beecher. African 


“<—~" (London), 1946 (July), 136-52. 
496. 

+ THE JEANES TRAINING CENTRE, NORTHERN 
Ruopesia. D. Maxwell Robertson. 
Oversea Education (London), 1946 (Apr.), 
301-6. 497. 


South Africa 


+TuHeE INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Ashwin Choudree. Asiatic Review 
(London), 1946 (July), 201-11. 498. 


America and the West Indies 
PORTRAIT OF A PiLGRIM. Buell G. Gal- 


lagher. 184 pp. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1. 1946. 
499. 


A search for the Christian way in race 
relations. A review is in preparation. 


Warriors WitHour Weapons. Gordon 
Macgregor. 228 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.75. 1946. 
500. 

The effect of a long-continued policy of 
white racial dominance on thé society and 
sagged iene of the Pine Ridge 


10uUx 

Rapio, THE Maw Missionary. Clarence 
W. Jones. 147 pp. Chicago: Moody 
Press. $1.25. 1946. 501. 


The story of a pioneer missionary radio 
station in the heart of the Andes. 
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RAZIL. Preston E. James. 
New York: 
1946. 502. 
The section on Brazil in his Latin 
America, with data brought up to date and 
considerable new material added. 
CARIBBEAN, SEA OF THE NEw Wor tp. 
German Arciniegas. xii-+464+xiv pp. 
New York: Knopf. $3.75. 1946. 
503. 

Four centuries of exploration, struggle 
and accomplishment. 


x+262 pp. 
Odyssey Press. $2.75. 









+RELiGiIous EDUCATION IN THE WEST 
INDIES. Rich. EWR, 1946 
(July), 86-91. 504. 


{THE IDEA oF A British West INDIAN 


University. Eric Williams. Phylon 
(Atlanta, Ga.), 1946 (June), 147-55. 
505. 


+A Four-POWER PROGRAM IN THE CARIB- 


BEAN. Charles W. Taussig. FA, 1946 
(July), 699-710. 506. 
tCAMELsS OF THE CLoups. W. H. Hodge. 


National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1946 (May), 641-56 
(Lamoids of the Andes). 507. 
{URBANIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Kingsley Davis and Ana Casis. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly (N.Y.), 1946 
(Apr.), 186-207. 508. 


The Pacific Islands 
(Including British New Guinea and 
Philippines) 
GUERRILLA PADRE IN MINDANAO. Edward 
Haggerty. xiv+257 pp. New York: 
Longmans. $2.75. 1946. 509. 

The story of heroic Filipino guerrillas 

and their leader, the American Rector of 
the College of Cagayan. 
From A SoutH Seas Diary. Sir Harry 
Luke. 255 pp. Illus. End Paper 
Map. London: Nicholson and Watson. 
12s. 6d. 1945. 510. 

Informal contacts with South Sea 
Islanders, in their everyday life and customs. 
PoPULATION AND PEACE IN THE PACcIFIc. 
Warren S. Thompson. 387 pp. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $3.75. 
1946. 511. 

Deals with the dynamite of differential 
population pressures and unequal resources. 
tPapuA AND MAnpatep New GUINEA 
To-pay. Thomas Penberthy Fry. PA, 
1946 (June), 146-64. 512. 
¢{DISPOSAL OF THE CAROLINES, MARSHALLS, 
AND MaArRIANAS AT THE Paris PEACE 
CONFERENCE. Russell H. Fifield. Ameri- 
can Historical Review (Richmond, Va.), 
1946 (Apr.), 472-79. 513. 
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tARMy Farms AND AGRICULTURAL De- 
VELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC. 


Robert G. Bowman. Geographical 
Review (N.Y.), 1946 (July), 420-46. 
514. 


+AMERICAN PATHFINDERS IN THE PACIFIC. 
William H. Nicholas. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington, D.C.) 
1946 (May), 617-40. 515. 

tImpact OF THE War ON SoutH SEA 
IsLANDS. John Wesley Coulter. Geo 
graphical Review (N.Y.), 1946 (July), 
409-19. 516, 

+THE MarsHALL ISLANDS AND 'TRANS- 
PACIFIC AVIATION. Alexander Spoehr. 
Geographical Review (N.Y.), 1946 (July), 
447-51. 517. 

tMicronesia: ‘THE Navy AND Democ- 
racy. John F. Embree. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1946 (June 5), 161-4. 
518, 


tNativE Music oN Okinawa. Jan La 
Rue. Musical Quarterly (N.Y.), 1946 
(Apr.), 157-70. 579. 

tHow Mission HospiraL Mer JAPANESE 


Seizure. Mrs V.G. Beltran. Hospitals 
(Chicago), 1946 (June), 82-3. (St 
Luke’s Hospital, Manila, P.I.). 520. 


+NoTE ON THE PHILIPPINE ELECTIONS. 
Abraham Chapman. PA, 1946 (June), 
193-8. 521. 


The Jews 


Tue JewisH DitemMma. Elmer Berger. 
xii+257 pp. New York: Devin-Adair. 
$3. 1946. 522. 

Concerned with the opportunities which 
Jews may have in another chance at a decent 
life; a statement by a rabbi of the case 
against political Zionism. 

THE JeEwisH ProspLemM. W. W. Simpson. 
12 pp. Malvern: Le Play House Press. 
6d. 1945. 523. 

Studies in Conflict and Co-operation, 
No. 1, issued by the Racial Relations Group 
(associated with the Institute of Sociology, 
London). 


Fields General 


A FacTuAL SuRvVEY OF THE MOsLEM 
WorLD, WITH MAPs AND STATISTICAL 
TABLES. Samuel M. Zwemer. 32 pp. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell and 
Loizeaux Bros. 75 cents. 1946. 524. 

The missionary challenge in ‘ occupied’ 
and ‘ unoccupied ’ fields, and a confronta- 
tion with Islam’s own missionary strategy. 

+DANGER IN THE DARDANELLES. Charlotte 
E. Braun. Current History (N.Y.), 1945 
(Sept.), 222-6. 525. 
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+THE ‘Wortpd’ CONCEPT AMONG 
JeHOVAH’s WITNESSES. ‘Theodore W. 
Sprague. Harvard Theological Review 
(Cambridge, Mass.), 1946 (Apr.), 1o9- 
40. 526, 

+Cowries (MONETA AND ANNALUS). 
George W. Briggs. The Review of 
Religion (N.Y.), 1946 (Mar.), 227-53. 
527. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 

+IMPLICATIONS OF THE UsE OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCIPLINES BY CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Cecil W. Gibbons. IRM, 1946 (Oct.), 
369-77. 528. 

+Vorrs Nouve.ies. Henri Niel. Rythmes 
du Monde (Lyon), 1946 (1), 5-13. 529. 

+THE Kincpom or Gop AND THE Mis- 
SIONARY ENTERPRISE. Nicol Macnicol, 
IRM, 1946 (Oct.), 378-g0 530. 

+ZuR MIsSIONSMETHODE DES HL. FRANZ 
XaveR. Josef Wicki, S.J. Ein Beitrag 
zu seiner Predigtweise und Katechese. 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
(Beckenried, Schweiz), 1946 (2), 85-103. 
$32. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 


General 
Tota EpucaTion. L. P. Jacks. viii+160 
pp. London: Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
1946. 532 


A noted Christian educationist outlines 
a plan for a synthesis in education that will 
treat the individual as a single entity, body, 
mind and soul. 
China 
See 446 (Task of Education). 
Africa 
+BILDUNG UND EVANGELISATION: Zwei 
Probleme der Presbyterianischen Kirche 
an der Goldkiiste. Hermann Henking. 
EMM, 1946 (Mai), 75-88. 533. 
See also 492 (Pattern for Rural Africa) ; 
497 (Jeanes Training Centre). 


Latin America and West Indies 


See 504 (Religious Education in British 
West Indies). 


Medical 
See 436 (Surgery in China); 465 (Burma 
Surgeon Returns). 
Rural 
See 449 (Demonstration Work for Chinese 


Rural 4 ede ; 476 (Rural Welfare in 
Middle East). 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


t+Les EGLisges DE LA SECONDE GENERATION, 
A. Amiet. Revue Missionnaire (Laus- 
anne), 1946 (juillet), 137-45. 534. 

TOECUMENICAL HyMNOLOGY IN CHINA, 
Bliss Wiant. IRM, 1946 (Oct.), 428-34. 
535- 
X. Comity, Co-operation and 

Unity 

THe Wor.Lp CounciL OF CHURCHES : Its 
Process OF FORMATION. Introduction 
by W. A. Visser’t Hooft. 205 pp. 
Geneva, Switzerland: World Council 
of Churches. 1946. 536. 


Minutes and reports of the meeting of the 
Provisional Committee, Geneva, February 


1946; the Council’s constitutional docu- 
ments. 

A CurisTIAN GLOBAL STRATEGY. Walter 
W. Van Kirk. 197 pp. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark. $2. 1945. 537. 

A review is in preparation. 
TWaITING FOR THE Worp. Norman 


Goodall. IRM, 1946 (Oct.), 361-8. 538. 

+THE MEETING OF THE PROVISIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE WoRLD COUNCIL OF 
CuurcHEs. Douglas Horton. Christen- 
dom (N.Y.), 1946 (Summer), 341-55. 
539. 

+THE WITNEss OF THE WorLD CounciL 
oF CHuRCcHES. W. A. Visser’t Hooft. 
Christendom (N.Y.), 1946 (Summer), 
289-302. 540. 

+Tue Issues oF CHRISTIAN Unity. Henry 

Van Dusen. Christendom (N.Y.), 

1946 (Summer), 327-40. 541. 

+THE EcuMeENIcAL TESTIMONY IN CHRIS- 


TIAN History. John TT. McNeill. 
Christendom (N.Y.), 1946 (Summer), 
303-15. 542. 


See also 425 (New Zealand Conference) ; 
535 (Oecumenical Hymnology). 


Xl. Christianity and the Non- 


Christian Religions 
Religions of India 
tSome Hippen Errects oF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON HINDUISM AND Hinpbus. George 
W. Davis. ournal of Religion (Chicago), 
1946 (Apr.), 111-24. 543. 
Islam 
HeErrs OF THE PropHETS: AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE CLERGY AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
OF IsLaM. Samuel M. Zwemer. 144 pp. 
Illus. Chicago : Moody Press. 1946. 544. 
Dr Zwemer takes further the discussion 
as to the existence of a priesthood in Islam. 
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Kincs AND Bgccars. The First Two 


Chapters of Sa’di’s Gulistan. Trans- 
late 7 A. J. Arberry. 110 pp. Lon- 
don: Luzac. 1945. 545. 


A new translation in prose and verse 
following the plan of Sa’di in his ‘ Rose 
Garden ’. 


Ta’RIKH AL-IsLam. Hasan Ibrahim Hasan. 
Volume II. 368 pp. Cairo: Al-I’timad 
Press. 1945. 546. 


The second volume of a History of Islam 
by Muslim writers. See review by Dr 
Philip K. Hitti in MW, July 1946. 


tATONEMENT BY SACRIFICE IN ISLAM. 
S. M. Zwemer. MW, 1946 (July), 
189-92. 547. 

tAPHORISMs IN IsLamic Etuics. Dwight 
M. Donaldson. MW, 1946 (July), 
240-51. 548. 

tAsu Hanirau, CHAMPION OF LIBERALISM 


AND TOLERANCE IN IsLaM.. Charles C. 
Adams. MW, 1946 (July), 217-27. 


549. 
See also 442, 443 (Islam in N.-W. China). 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR = Chinese Recorder 

EMM =E£vangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ == Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR = East and West Review 

FA == Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM = International Review of Missions 

JCQ = Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 
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Judaism 
Tue RELIGION OF THE Jew. Rabbi A. 
Marmorstein and B. L. Q. Henriques. 
23 pp. Leicester: Newman Wolsey. 


6d. 1946. 550. 
See IRM, pp. 416-21. 
+Wuat 1s Jupaism? MHans_ Kosmala. 
IRM, 1946 (Oct.), 416-21. 552. 


tJUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY: RIVALS‘OR 
PARTNERS ? James Parkes. Commentary 
(N.Y.), 1946 (May), 43-7. 552. 

See also 522, 523 (Jewish Problem). 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


Tue Suretp oF Faritu. Alban Winter, 
C.R. 296 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
58. 1946. 553. 

A review is in preparation. 

A First INTRODUCTION TO THE New 
TESTAMENT. W.C. Somerville. 95 pp. 
London: Longmans. 2s.6d. 1946. 554. 

Useful outline study of the sources and 
structure of the New Testament, as the 
record of Christian Revelation, by a mis- 
sionary of the Scottish Church College, 





Calcutta. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR mad Christian Council Review 
ndia) 

NMT = Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR =Zeitschrift far Missionskunde und 


Religionswissenschaft 





When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 


for those published in 


North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New. York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the 
Edinburgh Loudon, 4 


ouse Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 


S.Wa 











INDEX TO VOLUME XXXV (1946) 


The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see page 479. 
For books reviewed, with their authors, see page 479. Pages 1-120 are in the January 
pages 241-360 in Fuly ; pages 361-480 in October, 


issue ; pages 121-240 in April ; 
Africa— 
East and Central: Missionary on E. 
African coast, 183-6; Northern 


Rhodesia, 36, 314-22 ; 


Uganda, 34. 
book reviews : 


Customary law of the 


Haya tribe (Cory and Hartnoll), 
100-2; Dynamics of culture change 
(Malinowski), 98-100; Uganda 


memories (Cook), 329-31. 

general: Christian Councils, 33-4; 
demobilization problem, 33, 174-82 ; 
education, 34; regional conferences, 


33- 

book reviews : Analysis of social change 
(Wilson), 457-9 ; Development of the 
legislative council, 1606-1945 (Wight), 
333-4. 

South: Christian Council, 33. 

book reviews: Church in S. Rhodesia 
(Evans), 331-3; Godfrey Callaway 
(ed. Sedding), 210-12; Lovedale and 
Literature for the Bantu (Shepherd), 
102-4; Matabele journals of Robert 
Moffat (ed. Wallis), 207-10; Matabele 
mission of John and Emily Moffat 
(ed. Wallis), 442-5; Primitive 
Marriage and European law (Shrop- 
shire), 335-6. 

West: Congo, 36, 37, 59-67; French 
Equatorial, 36 ; Gold Coast, 408-15 ; 
Higher Education in West Africa, 
34-6; Nigeria, 36, 37; Portuguese 
territories, 37, 398-407 ; Sierra Leone, 


5, 36. 
book reviews : Africa advancing (Davis, 
Campbell, Wrong), 336-8 ; Dynamics 
of clanship among the allensi 
(Fortes), 459-61. 
ASHRAMS IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH IN 
Inp1A, THE PLAcE OF, 263-70. 
Australia, 45. 
book review: Australian Aborigines 
(Sexton), 95-7. 


Bible— 
use in: Africa, 190-1, 400; Germany, 
393- 
book reviews: Westminster historical 
atlas to the Bible (ed. Wright and 
Filson), 212-14. 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 
113-20, 236-40, 350-60, 468-75. 
British Coane of Churches, 11, 57, 362. 


British West Indies, 40-4. 


China— 
Church, 17-21, 131-42 passim, 271-7, 
278-82, 366; education, 19-20; 


evangelism, 18-19 ; hymnology, 428- 
34; medical, 20-1; N.C.C. 17, 18, 
131-42 passim, 280 ; religious liberty, 
165-73. gene 
book reviews : Face to face with China 
(Rattenbury), 340-2; Teachings of 
Sun Yat-sen (Gangulee), 232-3; 
Through Chinese eyes (Rattenbury), 
340-2. 
CHINA AND INDIA LOOK AHEAD, 13!-42. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND DEMOBILIZATION 
IN Africa, THE, 174-82. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN ‘ OccuPtieD ’ CHINA, 
Tue, 278-82. 
CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN, 121-30. 
Christianity and other religions— 
Buddhism, 263-70 passim; general, 
393-4; Hinduism, 77, 263-70 passim ; 


Islam, 23, 26, 30, 183-6; Shinto, 
294-8. 

book reviews : Christ of Hinduism and 
other papers (Mukerji), 214-16; 


Islam and Christian theology (Sweet- 
man), 216-18 ; Quem sio os Jesuitas 
(Freire), 106-8; Renaissance of 
Hinduism (Sarma), 214-16. 
Christian Literature— 
Africa, 36-7. 
CHRISTIAN MINISTER IN INDIA, THE, 72-8. 
CHRISTIANS AND INpIA’s’~ NATIONAL 
DESTINY, 143-52. 
Church— 
and African demobilization, 174-82; 
and reconciliation with Japan, 293- 
302; Ashrams in life of Indian 
Church, 263-70 ; China, 17-21, 131- 
42 passim, 271-7, 278-82, 428-34; 
Continent of Europe, 69; Formosa, 
16; forms of worship, 187-93; 
Germany, 391~7 passim ; Gold Coast, 
408-15 passim; Gt Britain, Q-10; 
India, 21-5, 131-42 passim; Japan, 
13-15, 121-30, 293-302; Korea, 
15-16; Latin America, 38-40; New 
Zealand, 422-7; Philippines, 46, 
283-92; Scandinavia, 7-8 ; Soci 
and economic basis, 199-206 ; train- 
ing for ‘ministry, 19, 68-71, 72-8, 365. 
book reviews: Christian churches and 
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international peace (Garbett), 104; 
Christianity and democracy (Maritain), 


Church, b« 
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od. 


Church, book reviews t 
104; Christian Perey in the making 
(Cam bey 35-8; Co great 
chur edel), 326-7 ; ra of 
atomic bn (British Council of 
Churches), 450-2; New buildings 
on old eeedalients (Davis), 199-206 ; 
New leviathan (Hutchinson), 445-8 ; 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Council.—The conference jointly held 
in Cambridge in August by the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, with a view to setting up a commission on 
international affairs, was attended for the I.M.C. by Bishop James CHAMBER- 
LAIN BaKER, chairman of the Council, the Rev. Dr J. W. Decker, the Rev. 
Norman Goopa.i, Mr KENNETH Gruss, the Rev. Dr R. E. DirrENpDoRFER, 
Count Van Ranpwisck and Miss Marcaret Wrone. Profiting by the avail- 
ability of so many I.M.C. officers and counsellors, consultation (for which 
Pasteur E. ScHLOESING came over from Paris) has also taken place on the 
plans and programme of the meeting of the enlarged Committee of the I.M.C. 
to be held in Canada in July 1947. The preparation of the programme, which 
is in the hands of the Rev. C. W. Ranson, will include the assembling of 
reports on the current situation, especially in areas most severely affected by 
war, with a view to the discussion of the urgency of the missionary task in the 
contemporary world and the consequences for the partnership of the younger 
and older churches in the discharge of the Great Commission, in which the 
Committee’s deliberations will be centred. 

The Rev. Norman GoopaLt and Miss B. D. Grsson attended the West 
Yentral African Regional Conference (the former in the capacity of chairman) 





ld at Léopoldville, Congo, in July. 
The Rev. C. W. Ranson left England in August for a visit to North 
America. 


India.—Mr Cuanpran DEVANESEN, a secretary of the N.C.C. with special 
responsibility for matters relating to the economic welfare of the Church in 
uth India, has resigned from the secretariat on accepting an appointment 
the staff of Madras Christian College. Mr E. C. Buatry is now to take full 
arge of the portfolio on the economic basis of the Church. Professor JonN 
. Sav1Q, of Wilson College, Bombay, who has also acted as secretary of the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, has been appointed to the N.C.C. secre- 
tariat, with special responsibility for youth work, high schools and Christian 
literature. 
The N.C.C. has been in consultation with Mr pe Nit, Missions Consul at 


Batavia, during his recent visit to India. 


A deputation of Indian Christian leaders is to leave in February 1947 on 

visit of some six months to Britain and North America, primarily for 

onsultation with mission boards, including those of the Continent of Europe. 
1 








ii 
Africa.—The West Central African Conference, which met at Léopoldville, 
July 12-29, was one of the first to be held to discuss the effects of the war 


and the plans which must be laid to meet the new needs. The area covered 
was French Equatorial Africa and Cameroons, Congo Belge and Angola, and 


the conference was thus trilingual—French and Portuguese, with English } j 


providing a convenient medium for a large number of the missionaries and 
visitors from other parts of Africa, from Europe and America. There was a 
large and effective group of Africans and missionaries of many nations in- 
cluding a considerable number of Scandinavians and French. The small 
missions in the interior were also better represented than is often the case. 
The conference was opened by His Excellency M. Pierre Ryckmans, a signal 
honour as he was on the point of leaving the Congo. He has been one of the 
most notable of the Governors-General and all Christian missions owe much 
to his sympathetic interest and scrupulous justice. 

In the framework of the conference theme ‘ That they might have life’ 
(John x, 10) a wide range of subjects was covered in plenary session and in 
group discussion. The Christian home and family life—the relation of the 
Church to the community and to African customs, problems of Christian 
marriage, higher education, health, the provision of Christian literature, the 
needs of young people, particularly in urban areas—these are only samples. 
(The full report will be published in the autumn.) 

Keen appreciation was expressed of this opportunity to discuss common 
problems and it was agreed that the officers of the co-operating Christian 
Councils in the three areas should keep in close touch with each other, and 
should if possible attend each other’s principal meetings, looking forward 
to a time when a more formal relationship may be considered. This conference 
gave opportunity for meetings of the Conseil Protestant du Congo and the 
Angola Alianga Evangélica. The latter has invited Dr J. T. Tucker of the 
Canadian Mission to undertake its secretaryship on a full-time basis after his 
furlough and the C.P.C. has appointed the Rev. J. Oehrneman of the Svenska 
Missionsférbundet to be its secretary from next year, the Rev. V. A. Anderson! 
having been lent by the American Presbyterian Congo Mission to act until 
Mr Oehrneman’s return from furlough. 


North America.—Miss Sue Weddell, returning from a six weeks’ trip 
overseas, reports helpful contacts with church leaders and church groups i 
Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland and France. Of particular concern 
Miss Weddell were matters relating to India, women’s work and the organiza- 
tion of the World Day of Prayer. 

The Rev. Raymond A. Dudley, chairman of the India Committee F.M.C., 
has returned from a several months’ visit to India as one of a deputation o 
four leaders of the Congregational Christian Churches. 

Both the India Committee F.M.C. and the American Board for the Chris: 
tian Medical College of Vellore had conferences in New York with Dr Robert 
Cochrane, principal of the Vellore Medical College, during his brief visit to the 
United States. Dr Cochrane also visited Toronto and a number of important 
cities in the United States as far south as New Orleans. 










Miss Ruth Ure’s manual on the production and distribution of world-wid 
Christian literature, The Highway of Print, a result of questionnaires o 
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ll 
literature problems sent to mission workers in all parts of the world, has now 
been issued by the Missionary Education Movement for the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature (price $1.50). 

In 1946-47 the Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature 
is planning with the F.M.C. Personnel Committee to set up a full semester 
course in literacy and literature techniques at one of the missionary training 
schools, if enough candidates apply. 

Making Everybody’s World Safe, a second reader to follow Dr Laubach’s 
Streamlined English Lessons, is now in manuscript form. It is the story of 
everybody’s part in making a peaceful world of united nations, and will be 
used among secular groups learning to read English. Plans continue for 
Dr Laubach’s trip to the Near East and Africa in 1947 and 1948. King 
Farouk of Egypt has rg ag that Dr Laubach start a campaign on one of 
his plantations among his own workers. Dr Emory Ross, now in West 
Africa, is making contacts in Liberia, the Cameroons, Congo and Portuguese 
West Africa. Miss Margaret Wrong in London is arranging for literacy work 
in the British West African colonies. Latest reports from the Mindolo, 
Northern Rhodesia, literacy campaign show that after a year 796 new 
literates have been taught; of that number 606 were men and 190 were 
women. The American Bible Society is co-operating in the preparation 
(first in Spanish) of simplified Bible portions so graded as to provide pro- 
gressive reading lessons in literacy campaigns in a number of areas. 

The Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work has been in conference 
with Dr Frank T. Cartwright upon his return from a six months’ visit to 
ina. Discussion showed marked emphasis on the need for a re-examination 
of the spiritual life and activities of Christian medical centres in China. 
Stress was also laid on ensuring the highest possible quality of medical service 
and on the avoidance of undue diffusion of effort ; and the establishment of 
integrated regional medical services on interdenominational lines was strongly 
advocated. At the annual meeting of the Christian Medical Council held 
on June 4th, the resignation of Dr E. H. Hume as secretary was accepted 
with regret, and the hope was expressed that Dr Hume might be available 
as a ‘ counsellor and strategist in the building of the Church and the s en- 
ing of its ministry of healing overseas’. Dr Douglas N. Forman was ap- 
pointed executive-secretary of the Council as from June Ist. 

The Committee on Anglo-American Churches, F.M.C., is surveying the 
pastoral needs of foreign groups in port and capital cities around the world 
and is planning the maintenance and, in the case of certain war-afflicted areas, 
the re-establishment, of churches on their behalf. The Lago Community 
Independent Church of Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, ministers to a 
community of 2400, American, British and Dutch, with a Sunday-school of 250. 
The Peking Union Church, which has carried on during the war with consider- 
able Chinese and Continental missionary support, is thinking of inviting a 
full-time pastor. The committee is in touch with thirteen churches in the 
twenty countries of Latin America. The three union churches of Japan, 
destroyed during the war, have not been rebuilt, but a survey of needs in 
each of the three cities concerned is now being made. In Manila, Philippine 
Islands, where the church was destroyed and the pastor killed, well-attended 
services were held in one of the mission churches to which activities were 
transferred, and the need to re-open the union church is very clear. 





IV 

Japan.—The first meeting since 1943 of the General Assembly of the Church, 
of Christ in Japan took place in June. The Rev. Mitchio Kozaki was elected 
Moderator. A new constitution was provisionally adopted which makes thé 
Moderator the executive head of the Church. The new constitution de- 
centralizes administration, giving more autonomy to regional units. The 
constitution embodies a creed which is described as ‘ more explicit than the 
old one ’ and which is to be supplemented by a catechism. At a mass meet- 
ing held after the business sessions, the decision was taken to launch three- 
year evangelistic and social service campaigns. 

The past three months have been a period of intensive consultation in 
Japan. Bishop J. C. Mann and Bishop 8. J. Heaslett, from Britain, and 
Bishop Charles F. Reifsnider, from the United States, have visited the 
country on behalf of the Anglican Communion. Their visit has coincided 
with that of the ‘ commission of six’ appointed by the Committee on East 
Asia of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Books for the 
Christian libraries of Japan are now being collected in America and pr 
parations also go forward for the distribution of the 50,000 hymnals bow 
being printed for shipment. Pastors in Japan are reported to be experiencing) 
great hardship on account of inflation and food scarcity. 

Foreign visitors have been impressed with the deep unity which binds 
the Church of Christ in Japan together. Its relations to the Anglican- 
Episcopal Church (two-thirds of the strength of which has remained 
outside the united Church) have still to be worked out. It is evident that the 
Anglican-Episcopal body has well maintained itself in being, in spite of 
having its central organization disbanded by the government during the war, 
and it is now in process of regaining its former structure. 

Dr Kagawa is reported on all hands to continue to be a great strength 
in the cause of evangelization. 


Korea.—News of Korea is available through the Committee on East 
Asia of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Ten missionaries 
have to date left North America for Korea. Dr Helen Kim, of Ehwa College, 
Korea, who has been on a visit to the United States, emphasizes the demand 
for foreign missionaries in Korea, and those who have already arrived report 
a cordial welcome everywhere in the South. Transportation is, however, 
extremely difficult and inflation is as prevalent as elsewhere in East Asia. 
A Korean apple, for instance, sells for $5.00 U.S. No women missionaries, at 
the time of writing, have yet been allowed to return. It is significant of the 
part played by missions in Korea in the past that all six members of the group 
of Korea educators who recently visited the United States as guests of the 
government, to discuss possibilities of aiding the Korean people to establish 
a free education system, are Christians, and that five of them were educated 
at mission schools. 


Obituary.— We record with deep regret the death of the Rev. Dr Joun 
S. Connine, at one time in charge of the Jewish work of the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and a keen collaborator 
in the International Missionary Council’s work on the Christian. Approach 
to the Jews. 
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